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T was a low, long, 
barren hill running 
due north and 

south, whose apex 
made a level sky-line— 
a hill all washed and 
gullied as with the rains 
and snows of years, and 
here and there matted 
thick with grass and 
briers. The rising sun 
flashed its first rays on 
the eastern flank of this 
hill, looked down on it 
all day long, and set- 
ting, left its last red 
gleams staining the 
western slope. 

It was a lonely place, 
that seemed abandoned 
save for an old rail fence 
that crossed it, running 
so duly east and west 
that at certain seasons, 
to one standing on the 
eastern side of the hill, 
this fence seemed to 
spring from the very 
eye of the setting sun, 
and to catch all along 
its ragged length the 
crimson light, and to 
scatter it like drops of 
blood. 

Seen at noon in the 
ordinary light of day, 
it was the forlornest of 
fences, covered with 
lichens and rotting 
away at the bottom, so 
that sinking here and there, as the rails crumbled, it seemed 
trying to hide itself in the earth. But the commonplaceness 
of this wretched fence vanished under the glare of the setting 
sun that revealed its sinister story more truly, for to shed blood 
had been its fate. 

Following this fence toward the east, one came to a grove of 
trees standing lonely in a wide range of fields. A farmhouse, 
looking as dilapidated as the fence, stood near these trees, and 
seemed to gather up and concentrate into itself all the desolation. 
A casual passer would have shivered; those who knew, 
however, did not regard it so seriously, for the fence was a 
line fence, and the house was party to a feud. 

It was December, but the weather was so balmy that two 
women, sitting on the piazza, were without outer wraps, and 
a little girl in a hammock had thrown back the covering which 
had been put over her. One of the women was dressed with 
some eye to niceness, while the other seemed to belong to the 
forlorn fence and desvlate house. The latter sat leaning 
forward with her eyes fixed on the hill and the vanishing line 
of the fence. 

“Who told you, Lizzie,’”’ she asked, “and when?” 

“At school this afternoon,’ Lizzie answered. “I found a 
note directed to “The Teacher,’ saying, ‘Have supper at Dave 
Kirkley’s to-night,’ and I burned it. I was afraid. He’s 
got out, Lou, and he’ll come here to-night.” 

“Daddy coming,’’ the child said, softly. 

The women turned quickly. “What do you know about 
daddy ?” Lizzie asked. 

“Mammy tells me,” the child answered. 

“And that’s all you know ?”” Louisa went on to Lizzie. 

“That’s all. I let school ont so’s to come and tell you. It’s 
so near Christmas it don’t matter. But, Lou, I’m scared.” 

“There’ll be trouble,’ Lou answered, with her gloomy eyes 
fixed on the hill. “Dave said he’d come back before Riley 
Horton married. There’s a life due us,” she went on, slowly. 
“Riley’s father shot Dave’s father and brother when Dave was 
a boy, and when there was no law nor religion about here, 
and old Horton lived at peace after those murders till my Rosie 
here was born. Dave nearly shot him once, when Johnny 
was a baby, ’cause he caught him measuring the land on our 
side the fence. I persuaded Dave against it; but five years 
after, when Rosie was a baby, Dave caught old Horton and 
his eldest son moving the fence. Dave came running in to get 
his gun, and the Hortons followin’, both shootin’. I ran out 
after Dave, and one shot broke my arm, and Rosie dropped on 
the step. Dave thought we’d been killed, and he killed ’em 
both. That squared things as far as shooting went; but 
Rosie’s a cripple for life, and the law havin’ come by that 
time, Dave’s life is as good as taken, he being shut in the 
pen. So they owe us a life.” 

“And you’ll let Dave kill Riley ?” 

“Not if I can help it; but Dave’s hard to manage, and 


livin’ in the pen won’t make him love the Hortons, and seein’ | 
the place gone to ruin and his family like beggars won’t make | 


him feel merciful. And I work out by the day, and Johnny 
works like a nigger for wages. And many a time I sit here 
and look along that fence, and know that where it crosses the 











hill death lies waiting for 
it in my mind clear down to the Hortons’.” 

“Oh, but Riley wouldn’t kill Johnny !” 

“T don’t know, and you don’t know,” Louisa answered. 


my Johnny, and I follow 


“Johnny’ll soon be a man, and there’s the voting. They’ll 
meet at the polls, and Johnny’s talkin’ now about his boundary. 
I long to sell, but Johnny won’t. And Dave knows all this, 
and that they owe us somethin’ for his life that’s buried, and 
Rosie’s, that’s good for nothing.”’ 

“But Riley’s going to be married, and Katie’s such a nice 
girl!” 

“I was a nice girl, too, once,” Louisa said, “and I was not 
spared.” 

“And Riley’s the last Horton,” Lizzie urged. 

“Dave won’t think it bad to have the last Horton go,” 
Louisa answered, “and Johnny’s my only child that’s good 
for anythin’. What ails you, Rosie?” turning to the little girl 
in the hammock, who had raised herself as straight as her 


hunched back permitted; but the child had laid herself down | 


again, and the talk went on. 

“Tt’s too awful!” Lizzie said. “A life for a life.” 

Louisa shook her head. “You’ve never been tried,’ she 
said. 

“And if Riley Horton is killed?” 

“Maybe it’ll save Johnny. But I’m not wanting it, and 
I'll stop it if I can, but I’ve not much hope.” 

“He'll not come till night,” Lizzie went on. “Shall I stay ?’’ 

“No; there’s bound to be trouble, and you’d better go now. 
I’m much obliged to you, Lizzie.” 


The teacher sat still a moment, then, rising quickly, she | 
Through the house and out | 


went away as Louisa advised. 
into the public road she walked at an ordinary pace; then, 
a turn hiding her, she hastened almost toarun. It was far to 
the Hortons’, but she must warn them that Dave Kirkley was 
at large. If Riley Horton would go away for a day, Dave 
would not be able to wait, for of course he would not be looked 
for in his own home. It was far, but she reached the house 
just as Mrs. Horton was lighting the lamps. This place 
looked in good repair, for young Horton had been old enough 
to take charge at the time of his father’s and brother’s deaths ; 
then poor Dave Kirkley having been put out of his reach by 
the law, Horton had, in the eyes of that primitive countryside, 
been relieved of the duty of revenge. Now when the teacher 
entered so hastily, Mrs. Horton turned with a startled look. 

“Yes, it’s bad news,” Lizzie said. “Dave Kirkley’s out!” 

Mrs. Horton sank into a chair; then Lizzie told of the note. 
“T suppose Dave left it at the school because, being in the 
woods, he could get there easy, while his own house would be 
dangerous. Lou and I have been talking, and she’ll keep him 
quiet if she can. Poor Lou! Can’t Riley go away ?” 

“Not if he knows Dave’s loose.”” Then Mrs. Horton rose. 


| ‘We must shut the windows,” she said, “and here comes 
Riley !”” 

“What are you shutting up for?” he asked. 

“Christmas times make me nervous,” his mother answered. 
“Suppose we go over to Sam’s ?” she added. 

“Uncle Sam’s ?”’ 


Then, looking at the teacher, he asked 


LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM-? 


By Sarah Barnwetltt Etltrcotet 


in an alert tone, 
“What’s up?” 
“Nothing !’”’ was an- 


swered quickly. 

He shook his head. 
“*There’s some trouble,” 
he said. “Tell me.” 
But the mother had no 
words, and the teacher 
rising as if to go, the 
young man got his hat. 
The mother seized him, 
and the teacher stopped. 

At this moment a tap 
was heard at the back 
door, and the women 
stood as if paralyzed. 
Then Riley shook him- 
self free, but the teacher 
ran first to the door. 

“It’s no one!” she 
called, breathlessly ; 
then, locking the door, 
she came back holding 
a bit of paper. 

Riley took it. “Alta!’’ 
he said, then turned. 
“Dave Kirkley’s loose, 
and you wanted me to 
run. Mother!” 

“My son! my only 
son !’”’ 

“T can’t go with you, 
Miss Lizzie,’’ Riley 
went on. “I must keep 
guard; but I wonder 
none of the boys have 
come.”’ 

* Nobody 
Lizzie said. 

“Somebody sent me this warning,” Riley answered. 

Lizzie took the paper. Then, looking up, “Lou Kirkley 
wrote this herself,” she said. “I know because I’ve helped 
her with her writing; she’s so anxious to know how to teach 
Johnny.” 

“Lou Kirkley!” the young man repeated, slowly. 

“She wants to save you!” his mother wailed. 
thing! O we poor women!” 

Stumbling along blindly in the darkness, Lou Kirkley made 
her way home along thefence. She had left Johnny on guard 
outside, to meet his father, and within was Rosie, watching 
the supper. 

The little girl was anxious for each thing of the scant 
preparation that to her seemed so fine; anxious lest it should 
burn, between times hobbling to the window to look for her 
mother. Had her mother gone to meet her father? But why 
go the back way? Johnny was patrolling in front, and the 
front room was dark, and the window open so that the father 
could slip in and not open the door. Any one watching, the 
| mother had explained, would watch for the door to open. 
| At last, her strength failing, the child sat down in her special 
chair and laid her crutches down beside her. Her heart was 
| heavy with fear drawn from the talk of the afternoon. Was 
| it true? Had she understood? Riley Horton was kind. He 
carried her whenever he met her on the road. He had sent 
| her by the teacher ears of pop-corn, once a little book—treasures 
the teacher seemed to give. If Johnny had known, he would 
| have made her send them back. 

Riley was kind, and to-morrow would be Christmas eve, and 
Riley would be dead! If she begged her father? Or she 
would cling about him so that he could not go; that would 
be better. If only her poor life could pay her father the life 
the Hortons owed! She was not worth anything; her mother 
had said that. If she could go to Riley? She had never tried 
to walk so far; but Johnny? She shook her head. Johnny 
would not go to the Hortons’. 

A slight noise startled her, and in the doorway of the room 
she saw a tall, gaunt man in terrible striped clothing. She 
shrank with a little ery, holding up her hands. 

The man closed the door and stood looking down on her. 
“Rosie,” he said, a tender note creeping into his voice that 
sounded as if rough with disuse, “you don’t know me, baby?” 

The child seemed to struggle with her fears. “Daddy!” 
she whispered. Then “Poor daddy!” as if to help herself. 

The man knelt beside her, bowing his head on her little 
shoulder. She shivered, and he rose to his feet. “You’re 
*fraid, baby ?” and he held up his clenched hands. 

The mother came in. She paused, and a gleam of horror 
flashed into her eyes—the lover of her youth! Then she came 
forward, but he stepped back. “You’re ’fraid of me, too,” he 
said. 

“Dave!” she cried, with a break in her voice and her arms 
stretched out. “Dave!” 

But he shook his head. ‘I’m bad to look at,’’ he said. 
know it. Ten years with other wild beasts —” 


knows, ” 


“OQ poor 


a | 








“TDave,” she sobbed, “ ’twas the clothes did it!” 
“Well, give me: other clothes, then,’ he said. “My boy in 
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the road backed away; my baby hid her eyes, 
and you —” 

“OQ Dave! I’ve wanted you every day!’ 

“Give me my clothes,” was all his answer, 
“and hurry! I’ve got work to do.” 

The woman’s arms fell at her sides. “Don’t 
do it, Dave!”’ she pleaded. “Escape and we’ll 
follow, for God’s sake |’ 

“Please, daddy !”’ and the child came to him, 
and dropping her crutches, clung to him. 
‘**Please, daddy! Riley’s good!” 

“Good! When he got behind the law and 
buried me alive? Get me my clothes, quick!” 
He put Rosie into her chair, then followed his 
wife to an inner room. 

Crouched in her chair, Rosie covered her face 
with her hands, and the tears trickled between 
her fingers. So often she had 
dreamed of her father! So 
strong he would be, so kind! 
‘The sobs ceased, and a whisper 
came from behind the little 
hands: 

“Dear Jesus Christ, please 
be good to daddy. Dear Jesus 
Christ, he doesn’t know.” 

The whisper ceased and the 
noises of the fire were all. 

“Dear Jesus Christ,” the 
whisper began again, “dear 
little Baby Jesus Christ, it is 
so near your birthday! Dear 
Little Baby, please tell another 
little child what to do!’’ 

She sat very still; then her 
hands fell together in her lap, 
and the firelight glistened on 
her tear-stained face. Pres- 
ently a sudden brightness 
came into her eyes, a light that 
increased until the eyes were 
lifted, shining like stars, and a 
smile as of a happy revelation 
parted her lips. A sound came 
from the inner room. ‘She 
took her crutches, and when 
her father opened the door, she 
was standing. ‘This time she 
did not shrink, but this time he 
did not touch her; instead, he 
took from a corner a shotgun. 

“Not before the child!’ his 
wife pleaded. But there was no 
fear in the child’s face now, and 
she said to her mother, “Give 
me some bread for Johnny.” 

“Vd forgot!’’ the mother 
cried. Then she tied a shawl 
about the child’s head and 
shoulders, and giving her a 
piece of corn bread, held the 
room door open, and the front 
door, whispering, ‘‘ Keep 
Johnny company, and tap on 
the back window when you 
want to come in.” Then she 
barred the front door and re- 
turned to the kitchen. Swiftly 
she took up the supper, ven 
called her husband. 

“f’m not hungry,” he an- 
swered, “and I must hurry. 
They’ll have the dogs out,” and 
with the gun across his knees, 
he ate almost wolfishly, while 
the woman turned her face. 

He seemed to feel that her 
face was turned away. “Ten 
years with beasts!” he said. 
“I’m like one.” 

“You’ve had cruel treat- 
ment, Dave.’ 

‘*Life’s eruel!’’? and he 
smoothed the gun. 

His wife knelt beside him. 
“If you'll go away, Dave,” 
she pleaded, “I’ll spend my 
life for you! We can hide. 

“Hide? I’li never hide. 1’ll 
give myself up, but I’ll not 
hide. What I did was in self- 
defense. I’ve had no justice, so 
]’ll take it into my own hands.” 

“You used to love me, Dave!’’ 

“I came back because I love 
you.”” He paused, then pushed her head back 
so as to look into her eyes. 
what I came to do, Riley’ll kill Johnny, or 
Johnny’! kill Riley. I’m saving your boy.” 

“If we go away, Dave?” 

He loosed her arms and rose. “TI’ll never hide, 
and I will save my boy!’ and he began to load 
the gun. 

Crouched on the floor, the woman did not 
move; did not so much as look up; made not 
even a gesture as her husband walked out of the 
room and out of the house. 

The frosty stars were shining brilliantly ; the 
wind, grown colder, blew sharply over the deso- 
late hill, and the fence seemed to have hidden 
its fatal line down among the shadows. The 
leafless briers and the dead grass, matted together, | 
and the rain gullies made almost impassable | 
barriers to the little figure creeping, crawling, 
stumbling along on her crutches. 

She had never walked so far before; she had 
never climbed a hill. 
suffering with every step, she scarcely paused 
an instant to make a moan of pain. No thought 
of turning back; thought of resting; no 











“And if I don’t do) 


Weary and worn, and | 
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thought of anything save Riley Horton. As | cautiously. 








A strange shape had risen in front | instead of knocking. Within a door shut softly ; 


long ago One had climbed a desolate hill in| of him on the hilltop a moment before, and had then a door opened, and footsteps approached. 


pain and weariness; had borne His heavy cross | raised a stick, it seemed to him; but neither the | 


“Hurry!” heealled, and Mrs. Kirkley, holding 


with stumbling feet and hard-drawn breath to | shot nor the ery had come from there. Anda candle that shone upward on her ghastly 


save His fellow man, so this little, crooked | footsteps had gone away, leaving something | face, opened the door. 


| 


She stopped abruptly. 


ereature fought her way without thought of self. | hanging on the fence up there. What did it | “Riley!” she whispered. Why was he not lying 


How far it was! How high the hill! Would! mean? Nearer he crept. 
she ever get there? A gully yawned before her ; | had been meant for him. Who had suffered in 
her crutch slipped; she bit her lips with pain. | his place? 

For a moment she lay there breathless. She | “Who is it?” he asked. 


he said. 
He crept nearer. | lying across the fence. She spoke to me once; 


Of course the shot | out there on the hillside, dead? “Riley!” 


He stepped inside. “I’ve brought you Rosie,” 
“T found her on the top of the hill, 


clenched her little hands to stifle a groan. Her | “Who is it?” It was very still, whatever it was; | she was coming to warn me.” 


father might be close behind her, and if he | then, peering closely, he saw what the stars had 
heard her! She shivered. 


She had prayed to | seen for some moments, a child’s hand, thin and | stepped back. 


The woman reached forward, but Riley 
“You’ll hurt her,” he said, “I’m 


the little Baby Jesus Christ; then the thought | limp, hanging helpless from out a dark heap. | afraid she’s wounded.” Then, still carrying the 
had come that she could save Riley—big, kindly | Then he found a white face and a crutch fallen | child, he passed on quickly into the kitchen, 





Riley! She must go on. | against the fence. 
It was not a deep place; any child could step | 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS 


By Henry van Dyke. 





The mere 





1T IS a good thing to observe Christmas day. 

#7 LAA: marking of times and seasons when men agree to stop work 

¢ fy and make merry together is a wise and wholesome custom. 

Wr It helps one to feel the supremacy of the common life over 

the individual life. It reminds a man to set his own little 
watch, now and then, by the great clock of humanity. 











But there is a better thing than the observance of Christmas day, and 
that is, heeping Christmas. 


Are you willing to forget what you have done for other people and to 
remember what other people have done for you; to ignore what the world owes 
you and to think what you owe the world; to put your rights in the background 
and your duties in the middle distance and your chances to do a little more 
than your duty in the foreground; to see that your fellow men are just as real 
as you are, and try to look behind their faces to their hearts, hungry for joy; 
to own that probably the only good reason for your existence is not what you 
are going to get out of life, but what you are going to give to life; to close 
your book of complaints against the management of the universe and look 
around you for a place where you can sow a few seeds of happiness — are you 


willing to do these things even for a day? 


Then you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs and the desires of 
little children ; 
to stop asking how much your friends love you and ask yourself 
to bear in mind the things that other people 


to remember the weakness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; 
whether you love them enough ; 
to try to understand what those who live in the 
to trim 


have to bear on their hearts ; 
same house with you really want, without waiting for them to tell you; 
your lamp so that it will give more light and less smoke, and to carry it in 
front so that your shadow will fall behind you; to make a grave for your ugly 
thoughts and.a garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are you 


willing to do these things even for a day? Zhen you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to believe that love is the strongest thing in the world, — 
stronger than hate, stronger than evil, stronger than death,—and that the 
blessed life which began in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago is the image 


and brightness of the Eternal Love? Zhen you can keep Christmas. 


And if you keep it for a day, why not always? 
But you can never keep it alone. 





|aeross where she lay, but to Rosie it was a! bundle was lifted tenderly; the tranquil little | 
well-nigh desperate depth. Fortunately, it was | face was pillowed on his shoulder, and he was | 
close to the old fence ; she lifted herself and caught | hurrying after the other stumbling steps that had | 
hold of the lowest rail, put her crutches up in | gone that way. If he had fired! But how had | 
front of her, then pulled up by her hands. The | the child come there? Poor little Rosie! What | 
agony was as of the rending of soul and body. did it all mean? And she was not dead, for | 
| On high ground she laid herself face down on | she lay warm against him. Had Dave Kirkley 
| the grass. She must rest from the pain of the | mistaken the figure on the hilltop for his? He 
fall, and because across her path there lay a | stumbled a little in his horror, and a moan came 
great log, a tree left where it had fallen. How | from the child. 

high it loomed! how almost impossible for her to| ‘“‘Rosie!’” he whispered ; “Rosie!”? There was 
scale! But it was her last difficulty, almost, for la deep, sobbing sigh and a shiver. “It’s Riley, 
she was now at the top of the hill. Rosie,” he went on; “don’t be afraid !” 

Once more the old fence helped her. She “T was going to tell you —’’ the voice ceased ; 
dragged herself up carefully, slowly, standing she had fainted again. Coming to warn him! | 
at last on the broad tree-trunk that, small as| A lump rose in his throat. Toiling over that | 
she was, lifted her strange little figure, wrapped | long, rough hill! Poor little creature, whose 
unrecognizably in her mother’s shawl, against | every movement was pain! 
|the sky. She drew a long breath, for now she| “O Rosie!” he whispered. “I owe you a life, | 

looked down to the home of the Hortons. Soon | little Rosie.” He was at the Kirkley house | 
she would be telling Riley! 'now, that looked black and deserted, but the | 
She raised her crutches to put them over the log; | cracks about the windows betrayed light. | 
one fell with a little clatter ; a cry rent the night ; | Quickly he crossed the piazza to the back door. | 
a sharp report ; then hurrying, fading footsteps. | His step echoed loudly, and, afraid to move his | 





where the fire was flaring in the draft from the 
“Great God!” He put his gun down, and the | door, and the remnants of supper were still on 


the table. 

“A light!” he ordered. “Sit 
down, Mrs. Kirkley, quickly ; 
let us see.” What ailed the 
woman? Did she not love 
her child that she moved so 
slowly? Then he added, 
sharply, “You think I shot 
the child! Not 1,” holding 
the bundle more closely. 
“You'll find my gun leaning 
against the fence, loaded. ~-I 
was on guard,” he went. on, 
“and I heard sotié One coming 
up the hill, along the fence; 
then something rose up in front 
of me and waved a stick; I 
heard a shout and a shot, and 
some one running. When | 
got to the hilltop I found Rosie 
lying across the fence. She’d 
been climbing across the oki, 
dead tree.”” He stopped; the 
woman had shrunk away. 

“Take her,” he said: “sit 
down.” Then he added mote 
softly, “She is not Gead !”’ +! 

“Dave did it!’ the worhan 
sobbed. “You rose up, he said, 
and raised your gun. It Was 

-* — Rosie’s crutch, and he shot her, 
his owfi-little child?” 

A door behind them opened 
slowly. ‘ 

“She’s not dead,” Riley re- 
peated, “and maybe she was 
not shot ; maybe she slipped be- 
fore he fired!” He was kneel- 
ing close beside the mother, 
leaning over the unconscious 
child. “I owe you a life,” he 
went on, helping with the 
shawl, “and I’ll try to pay 
the debt every day I live; and 
the fence shall be changed— 
Rosie!” 

The child had opened her 
eyes. “Daddy!” She was 
looking beyond them. “Datty, 
won’t my life do for Riley’s?”’ 

The woman raised her head ; 
Riley turned quickly, and there, 
with his back against the wall, 
clinging to it as it were, with his 
hands outspread on either side 
of him, was David Kirkley. 
His face was white and drawn, 
his eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets. “I shot her,” 
he said below his breath, “my 
little child!” 

Riley was beside him now, 
with his hands on his two 
shoulders. “You did not hit 
her!” he cried. “You did not 
hit her! Hear, listen, she was 
tired! She fell !’’ 

A hurried step came swiftly 
down the hall. “Daddy, they’re 
coming !’ 

One moment, then Riley 
pushed up the window. 
“Come!”? he said. “Come the 
back way! Come!” and they 
vanished. 

“Shut the window! Push up 
the fire,” the mother whispered, 
“and eat!” And so the sheriff 

found them, the sheriff who knew them well. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Kirkley,” he said, “but you 
know I’m ’bliged to.” 

“Dave ain’t here,”. she answered, looking at 
the dogs that were running about the room. 

**And is Rosie sick ?” 

The woman broke into wild weeping, clasping 
the child closer. “Tie up your dogs,” shi 
sobbed, “and I'll tell you! The feud’s over, 
Mr. Soaper. Riley Horton’s goin’ to move the 
fence. Dave didn’t know any better.” Thi 
anxious dogs were whimpering; the men, al! 
from the neighborhood, had backed toward the 
door. “And Dave’ll never hurt anybody an) 
more,” the woman went on. ‘You know him, 
Mr. Soaper. He thought old Horton had kille«! 
me and the baby. ’T'was in self-defense. He’ 
had no justice, Mr. Soaper.”’ 

“But I must hunt for him,” the sheri!! 
answered, slowly, then added, “But if I don’ 
find him, Mrs. Kirkley, or if I do, I’ll start 
petition for his pardori. We had to have «i 
example, you know, to stop the shooting, and ‘ 


| happened to be poor Dave.” 
What did it mean? Riley rose from his covert | arms that held the child, he kicked on the door | 


Rosie did not die. As Riley had said, she hac 




















fallen before the shot was fired, but the offer of | fellow citizens, he was pardoned, to find that | standing up in full view~utlined against the sky, 
her little life had served its purpose. The feud | Riley Horton had planted the Kirkley farm on | were nearly twenty Boers. 
was over and the fence was moved. Dave gave| shares with Johnny, and that prosperity had | were riding along in the open ground to the 


himself up, and because of the petition of his 
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once more dawned on those he loved. 








HE darkness had altogether passed away, 
7 yet the sun was still below the horizon, 
and a haze that seemed half-~dust, half- 
steam, growing rosier and thinner every moment, 


lay spread over the indefinite expanse of plain. | 


The air was clear under a steel-blue sky, and 
the mist below, rapidly dispersing or sinking 
back into the ground, revealed in ever-widening 
prospect the majestic proportions of the African 
veld. 

Two men stood on a hillock of stones and 
boulders, looking out intently over the subsiding 
obseurity toward the west—one a thick-set, dark- 
bearded fellow, the other a smooth-faced child. 
Both were armed with long rifles and accoutered 
with heavy bandoliers filied with cartridges. 

“Are they trekking yet, Jan?” said the elder. 

“Father, how shall I see with my eyes when 
you have the glasses ?”’ was the rough reply. 

“These Hollander glasses are no good until it 
is full light, and at your age, my son, I could 
see better with the eyes that God gives Afri- 
canders, than with any foreign glasses.” 

There, was an interval of silence. The boy 
stared and frowned at the plain before him. 


“They are trekking now,” he said, at last. And 
t.:2n, afte: a long pause, “North again.” 
“To Pretoria!’”? muttered the father. “They 


corre not toward us. Nevertheless, we will 
abide. Perhaps they will send scouts to watch 
their flank. Let us remain longe~.”’ 

And then, as the smn at their backs was up, 
and might show their figures in dangerous 
silhouette upon the sky-line, both the Boers 
instinctively settled down among the rocks, and 
merged themselves in the background, until the 
fierce, bronzed faces and keen eyes seemed to 
belong to some rugged breed of creatures evolved 
from the kopje itself, and not to men of modern 
times. Nearly half an hour passed before either 
spoke. Then the father asked: 

“What do you see?” 

“Nine that 1 can count,” replied Jan. 
a party sent to search the spruit. 
spies will come across the water, but’”’—and his 
voice grew hard—“they that cross shall not 
return.” 

Far away to the westward an endless line of 
‘ 3t tossed and billowed over a crawling column 
as it persevered in its northern march, and 
between this and the watchers, still nearly five 
miles away, a group of tiny brown specks was 


drawing steadily nearer to the rocky, bush- | 


entangled valley, through which the Wildebeeste 
spruit trickles to join the Rhenoster River. 

“Come!” said Hans Retief, field-cornet of 
what remained of the Ermelo commando, to 
his son, aged fourteen. “It is time to tell the 
others.” 

Without exposing themselves above the crest 
for an instant, they descended the kopje and 
made their way through the scrub to the bed of 
the stream, by which the commando had made 
its bivouac. Around a clear pool about sixty 
burghers sat, smoking and talking. Their horses, 
nearly a hundred in number, grazed under the 
care of a dozen Kaffir servants in a neighboring 
hollow, which, hidden entirely from the sur- 
rounding plain, sloped gently down to the water’s 
edge. The Boers looked up as their field-cornet 
arrived. 

“What is it?” they asked. He began to 
explain. Te 

The patrol came briskly forward over the 
successive swells of ground toward the Wilde- 
beeste spruit. There were in all eight lancers 
and an officer. They advanced in the correct 
manner prescribed by the books on war: one 
man nearly a quarter of a mile ahead, two spread 
as far on each flank, two riding with the 
lieutenant, and one straggling away three hundred 
yards behind. 

The officer in command, Lieut. Henry More- 
lande, was a young gentleman of nineteen, who 
had held the queen’s commission for a little 


more than ten months, one of which he had | 


spent on board ship and the others at the war. 
He was working by a map which he held in his 
right hand, spread over his field-service note- 
book. _He stopped frequently to look at the 
broken ground and kopjes in his front with his 
field-glasse*. Twice he dismounted, and taking 
a long telescope from one of his men, examined 
the rocks and scrub with methodical patience. 
Arrived within three-quarters of a mile of this 
dangerous region, the officer whistled and the 
who'e patrol halted. He got off his horse 
leisurely and set to work again with his telescope. 
Suddenly he rose, scrambled into his saddle, 
and wayed his hand in signal to his men. As 
he did so, the sergeant, who had also dismounted, 


fired two shots with his carbine toward a red- | 
looking kapje, and then all the patrol wheeled | 
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| about and scampered 
off at a gallop. 

The sharp reports 
| of the shots rang out 
in the still air. The 
| clatter of the retreat- 
ing patrol died away. 


Profound silence 
| brooded over the rocky 
|hills and the inhos- 
| pitable thorn - bushes 
| of the valley, and no 
| sign of life or sound 
| of death disturbed the 
|grim repose of the 
landscape. 

After his patrol had 
| retreated perhaps a 
| quarter of a mile, the 
| lieutenant pulled his horse into a walk, stopped, 
turned again toward the kopjes, and took another 
| long look at them through his glasses. 
| “Beg pardon, sir,” said the sergeant, “there 
aren’t any burghers there. That would have 
| drawn their fire for sure. Why, at Colesberg, 
sir, in January, that trick came off every time.” 

The subaltern looked at him uncertainly. 


| “They’re learning as well as we,” he replied. 


“egy ] 





| “They may be lying low all the time. But we 
know one thing now, at any rate.” 
“What's that, sir?” 
“That we haven’t seen them yet.” He laughed | 


a little bitterly. “Well, orders are orders, and 
there’s nothing to do but to chance it. Tell the 
point to get across the stream and on to the top 


mean,— where those big red rocks are, as quick 
as he can, and wave his helmet if all’s clear.’ 

The sergeant trotted off to tell the lancer in 
question, and meanwhile the little party of 
soldiers, still in their extended order, walked 
slowly forward again toward the watercourse. 
The leading trooper cantered forward on his 
perilous errand. 

He rode steadily on until he was lost among | 
the rocks and bushes, stopped for a moment | 
in the sandy bed of the stream to water his 
horse, looked sourly right and left at the hollows 
and ridges that rose and fell on all sides, any 


riflemen, and presently emerged in the open 
country beyond the Wildebeeste spruit. When 
he reached the queer red rocks which the ser- 


over. 

Beyond lay a smooth stretch of plain, termi- 
nating at a distance of half a mile in a chain of 
little rocky eminences exactly similar to that 
on which he stood. All was silent and deserted. 
He waved his helmet, and the patrol immediately 
| broke into a trot, and, hurrying through the 
dangerous ground, came toward him. 

As soon as the last horseman had crossed the 
spruit and was making his way toward the red 
rocks, forty burghers of the Ermelo commando, 
who had been waiting a mile up-stream, mounted 
their horses and in single file began to hasten 
down the watercourse. 

The patrol did not wait long at the red rocks, 
but turned northward, intending to work their 
way back to the main column as soon as possible. 
They had proceeded in this new direction for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, when suddenly 
from the kopje they had so lately left, “‘Pip-pop, 
pip-pop, pip-pop!” cracked and pattered a 
dozen shots, the prelude of a regular fusillade. 
All turned at once. 








SHOUTE 


of that kopje on the other side,—see the one I | 


one of which might have concealed a hundred | 


geant had pointed out, he dismounted and peered | 


There among the red rocks, | 


Four or five more 


eastward. 

There was no time for much reflection. The 
bullets piped and whistled overhead. “Back 
across the spruit,” cried the lieutenant, “gallop !’”” 
and suiting the action to the word, he started off 
toward the watercourse, followed by his lancers, 
who began unwisely but instinctively to draw 
together in their common danger. - The dust 


jumped here and there around them as they rode. 
A hundred yards from the edge of the spruit the 
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sergeant’s horse collapsed, throwing him heavily. 
y 
“Go on,” he 


The officer reined in at once. said 


D JAN LUSTILY IN DUTCH. 


|to his men. “Wait for me on the other side. 
Hit, sergeant ?”’ 

“No, sir, but my poor ’orse has got it bad.” 

Pip-pop, pip-pop, pip-pop! pattered the pur- 
suing musketry. Two bullets struck on a rock 
near by, making a curious thwack. Another 
skimmed past with the buzz of an angry bee. 
Morelande drew his right foot from the stirrup. 

“Take the leather,” said he, “and run; it’s all 
I can do till we get to cover.”’ 

They started forward in the direction in which 
the others had disappeared, scrambled down 
the side of the spruit,—here almost a ravine,— 
brushed through the thorn-bushes, and blundered 
to the bottom of the watercourse into the very 
midst of a crowd of Boers who had already 

almost disarmed their comrades. The surprise 
was mutual and complete. The Boers, who 
| thought themselves already possessed of the 
whole party, were so close together and so dis- 
posed that they couldnot fire for fear of shooting 
one another. The lieutenant drew his revolver. 

“Surrender !”? shouted the Boers, and while 

| one seized the bridle of the horse, three pounced 
| upon the sergeant. 

“Halt or we shoot!” they cried. For answer 
Morelande drove his spurs home, and put his 
horse at the steep bank before him. ‘The strong 
English charger, plunging forward, overthrew 

|the burgher who clutched wildly at the reins, 
and leaped up the slope. One small figure alone 
barred the road to safety. It was little Jan. 

He stood at the top of the bank, leveling a 
Mauser rifle as long as himself. The subaltern, 
who realized perhaps that his solitary antagonist 
masked the fire of all the rest, held on his course 
unswerving ; and so these two, one a child, the 
other not yet a man, met face to face in grim and 
| deadly war. Perhaps if Jan had fired at once 

he would have sueceeded; indeed, he could 
| hardly miss; but wishing to make quite certain, 
—for were not all the commando looking on ?— 
he waited till the horse was almost upon him. 

The rush of the animal or the keen young face 
which glared at him behind the pistol made him 
lose his head. He fired wildly. The bullet cut 
the subaltern’s ear, and the explosion scorched 
his cheek. He twisted violently in his saddle 
with shock and pain, and the next instant, smart- 
ing and desperate, he was upon his enemy. 

By all the customs of the game it was his turn 
now. Dropping his rifle, the young Boer raised 
his hands as if to ward off a blow. The officer 
thrust his pistol in his face, and cried in a tone 
of furious anger : 

“You little fool! 
head.” 

In a moment he was gone, amid a vengeful 
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| Jan came up. 
| as ever; but the boy was full of triumph. 
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crackle of shots, and the Boers were on their 
horses and after him in hot pursuit. The chase 
did not last long. The gallant charger was 
grievously wounded, and in less than a mile 
he sank exhausted to the ground. Morelande 
dragged himself clear and looked about him. 
The leading Boers were not yet in sight. He 
stood at the edge of a large patch of Indian corn, 
nearly five feet high and several acres in extent. 
It was his only refuge. 

The Boers came galloping up a minute later. 
They saw the horse sobbing in its death-agony. 
“He cannot be far,” they said. Then they 
examined the ground round the horse, and found 
the tracks leading into the Indian corn, “Here 
he is!” they cried, and rode 
in among the crop impa 
tiently. For more than ten 
minutes, however, their 
search was fruitless. More- 
lande, pressing himself into 
the raw, damp earth, scarcely 
dared to breathe. Once a 
horseman stepped right over 
him. Another missed him 
by a few yards only. The 
Boers began to get angry. 
“Let us follow the tracks,” 
said one, at last. “They will 
surely show us the way.” 

So back they all went to 
the dead horse, and began 
trying to follow the foot- 
prints. But of course their 
own tracks had now crossed 
these many times, and after 
groping in the mud for some 


time, they wearied of the 
task. Several trotted off to 
search beyond the mealies. 
Others abandoned the chase, 
and dismounting, lighted 
their pipes and said, “ Let 
the Englander go. We wil 


catch some more to-morrow.’ 
Then spoke litle Jan in his 


shrill voice: “No, no, he 
must be here! Do thou, 
father, make them walk 


through in line; then must 
we catch him for certain.”’ 
said the burgh- 


“t 82a,” 


ers ; “the boy is right. Come, 
all together !’’ 
So they left their horses 


and formed a line right across 
the mealie patch, and ad- 
vanced each only fifty paces 
from the other. Morelande, 
who lay hidden but a few 
yards from the edge, could 
hear every word. Hope, 
which had surged within his breast, froze into 
despair. He heard the beaters drawing nearer. 

They were past him. 

They had missed him again. 
the end. 

When the Boers reached the far end of the 
cover, they stopped and began to dispute. 

“Back again, once more!”’ pleaded little Jan. 
“He must be there!’’ 

“Why didn’t you shoot straight, boy ?”’ replied 
one of the burghers. ‘“‘We should not have had 
all this trouble then.” 

However, in the end, being men whom diffi- 
culties make more obstinate, they persevered. 
Morelande heard them coming back. Again he 
pressed his face into the earth and almost held 
his breath. The rustling came nearer. He did 
not stir, but he feared they must hear his heart 
beat and the throbbing of the blood in his ears. 
The mealies parted. 

“Get up!” said a gruff voice; 
“Here he is! I’ve got him!’ 

Morelande turned round and rose, pistol in 
hand, to find himself looking into the polished 
barrel of a Mauser rifle. “Drop your weapon!” 
cried the Boer; and, the futility of resistance 
being plain, the subaltern did so. 

He was soon the center of a crowd of sturdy, 
bearded fellows, who stared at him and grinned. 

“Aha, old chappie,” said one, “you’re pretty 


Surely, this was 


then louder, 


slim, but you can’t outwit the Boers! We saw 
you trying to draw our fire. That was very 
clever, but not quite clever enough for the 


Ermelo fellows.”’ 
At this moment the field-cornet and his son 
The former was grave and stolid 


“Look here, Mr. Englishman,” he cried, “I 
caught you! All the others wanted to give it up. 
But I made them go on hunting. Would you 
like to thrash me now ?” 

The subaltern from the superior age of nineteen 
looked at him disdainfully. 

“You’d better learn to shoot, baby,’ he 
answered, “before you come to the war.” 

The tone and the taunt stung. The burghers 
laughed loudly. Jan flushed red with shame 
and passion, but before he could reply the oid 
field-cornet put his hand upon his shoulder, and 
twisting him round, said sharply, “Who g»ve 


you leave to speak to a prisoner? Be off at 
once!” and Jan slunk away abashed. 
“Forward!” said Retief tothe others. “March 


the officer back to the spruit.” 

In the stream bed Morelande found his men,— 
five in all,—prisoners like himself. Two had 
apparently escaped, and the sergeant had died 
fighting. The Boers bade him sit down in the 
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shade of a bush, offered him a little biltong, and 
left him to his own bitter reflections: Presently 
the field-cornet arrived. 

“Where is the officer’s revolver ?” he inquired. 

“T have it here,” said one of the burghers. 

** Let me look at it.’”’ 

The man passed him the weapon. Retief 
opened the breech and shook six live cartridges 
out into his hand. “When did you load this 
pistol, lieutenant ?”’ he asked. 

“This morning, before I started,” replied More- 
lande, wondering at the question. 

“It is a good weapon,” said Retief, carelessly. 
“1 hate that nickel-plated trash,” and giving the 
pistol back to its owner, he turned away. 

The afternoon wore wearily along. Shame, 
disgust and anger plunged the subaltern in the 
deepest gloom. ‘The good-natured Boers tried to 
cheer him according to their ideas. “ Never 
mind,” they said. “You will not have to fight 
any more now. You will live to see the end of 
the war for certain. It is you who are lucky.” 

But Morelande had no heart toanswer. What 
would they say at home? “Another stupid 
officer.” “Led his men intoa trap.” “Neglect 
of the ordinary precautions of war.” Yet he 
knew that it was not his fault. What chance 
had a stray patrol in such a country, against 
such a foe? And then to lose all the opportuni- 
ties of the campaign! To bea miserable prisoner ! 
He groaned aloud. 

“Keep the lieutenant separate from the men,” 
said the field-cornet, when night drew on. Then 
to Morelande, “You can sleep under my wagon 
if you like; there will be no dew there.’’ 

The subaltern thanked him, and moved accord- 
ingly to the wagon, which stood fifty yards away 
from the rest of the little camp. 

“Be good,” said Retief, in a loud voice, “and 
lie quietly ; then no one will harm you. But the 
Kaffir will watch continually, and if you try to 
escape you will be shot.” 


“] know that,” replied the subaltern, and | 


turning over, he tried to go to sleep. For a long 
time he tried in vain, but at last the world and 


its troubles slipped away, and all was dark | 


and quiet. 


He awoke suddenly. A hand lay upon his | 


arm. ‘The field-cornet was beside him. 

“Speak low!” he said, holding up a warning 
finger. “Do you want your freedom ?” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“Suppose I let you go?” 

“I know your tricks!” replied the subaltern, 
acidly. “You don’t catch me that way! How 
many yards will you give me before you fire?” 

“Lieutenant Morelande,” said Retief, impas- 
sively, “you are an honorable man, and so am I. 
Jan, that little one who fired at you this morning 
in the spruit, is my only son.” 

“Ah,” said the officer, bitterly, “and if I had 
shot him I should be free to-night.” 

‘Because you did not shoot him you shall be free 
to-night. Listen,” he went on. “That Kaffir is 
my Kaffir. He sees, he hears, he speaks as I 
tell him, and not otherwise. There is a horse 
saddled behind the kopje. If you dare, take your 
chance within the hour. You will not get 
another. ‘To-morrow we shall be in General De 
Wet’s hoofd-laager.”’ 

“But what will happen to you?” 

“Never mind me. Leave me and leave my 
country to manage our own affairs,’’ and with- 


out another word he walked over to the fire that | 


smoldered redly, and sat himself down before 
it, staring into the glow. 

Morelande considered. Wasitatrap? There 
were many ugly stories in the camps. On the | 
other hand, at any rate, it was a chance, and he | 
was bound to take it. 


He began to crawl along the ground. In a| 


few minutes he approached the Kaffir sentry, 
whose solitary figure stood black and clear in the | 
moonlight. 

A brittle stick cracked beneath his knee. 
Now he would know for certain. 





native remained motionless, looking out upon | 


the veld, and seemed to have heard nothing. 


Morelande, encouraged, persevered more rapidly. | 
Twice he glanced back. Behind him the Boer’ 


encampment lay silent and undisturbed. T he | 
dark forms of the slumbering burghers were | 
tranquil. Only one sleepless man crouched over | 
the fire, blocked in jet against its blaze. 

Presently he reached the shelter of the bushes. | 
The kopje stood before him. He groped his 
way gingerly round it. There, sure enough, | 








a halt and lowered his captive, silent enough 
now, to the ground. 

“Look there,” he said, turning him toward the 
lights. “How would you like to go there?” 
The boy glared at him sullenly. “Run back 


of the British bivouac.~ He pulled the horse to | now,” continued the subaltern ; “tell them which 


way I’ve gone, and don’t forget to learn to shoot 
before we meet again.” 

Then, shaking the horse into a trot, he rode 
away, leaving the implacable Jan speechless with 
rage and disappointment. 
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cavern and shivered. All 
was strange and con- 
fused in her doggish 
world, but while she slept 
at troubled intervals the 
whole matter was clear 
and distinct in the mind 





NTIL she was six months of age she was 
the happiest dog that ever lived. She 
belonged to a little girl, and they were 

a congenial pair. 
The child was delicate and could not go to 


school. Day by day she drove or walked with 
a hired attendant, and time that would otherwise 
have hung heavy on the child’s hands was occu- 
pied in the most entrancing fashion by teaching 
this other creature, younger, weaker than herself, 
the meaning of things in the great world about 
them. 

How the child laughed the day the puppy 
discovered that cats were not dogs! 
funny to see the gentle, 
inquiring Nita trot up 
to that stern pussy 
whom they met when 
they were out walking ; 
to attempt to salute her ; 
to be received by such 
a box on the ears that 
|she went staggering 
| back into the arms of 
her little mistress! The 
| little mistress was con- 
vulsed with merriment. 
| If Nita had been hurt 
it would have been a 
different matter, but she 
was not hurt; she was 
only ridiculously and 
utterly surprised. 

Then she had to be 
taught to run up- and 
down - stairs. Every 
staircase was a moun- 
tain to the tiny Nita. 
Only after distressed 
squeals of protest could 
she be induced to set 
her paws on one. But 
| the child was so reason- 
able, so considerate, and 
the dog was so willing 
to learn, that little by 
little difficulties were 
surmounted, knowledge 
was gained, and the 
pup bade fair to become 
a most progressive dog. 

Then a calamity overtook the pair. The child 
was to be taken East to consult physicians. In 
| despair she pleaded to have the dog taken, too. 
| The parents could have afforded it, but they 

saw no necessity for it. The child, with her | 
limited experience, could give not the slightest 
idea of what the separation meant to her. 

| Therefore there was a misunderstanding. The | 
nurse did hint that possibly the child would 
pine to a degree that would injure her health; 
but the parents, immersed in preparations for 








| departure, scarcely heard the suggestion. ‘The | 


| child went and the dog remained. 

Possibly there was not in all the State of 
California a more bewildered animal than the 
unfortunate Nita. She had been sold. She 
was totally unprepared for changes, for new 
associations. She looked round the place where 
she had been thrust—a cold, stone-paved yard | 
| at the back of a square brick mansion. Her 
little mistress had always kept her in the sun; 
she would miss it here. 

There was a stable near by in which two 
| glossy horses were being groomed. Nita, with 
| the quiet, secure air of trusting affeccion, walked 





of the distressed child 
lying awake in the luxurious berth on the overland 
express. 

Every night for six months she had put that 
fat little red dog to bed. Every night she had 
had a sweet, protective instinct aroused in her 
as she looked down on that small creature curled 
up on the white rug by her bed. And to-night— 
where was Nita? Was she warm and comfort- 
able? Had she had her dinner? Was she 
erying for her little mistress ? 

If she whined pitifully when the garden gate 
was between them, what must she be doing 





It was so | 


now? And in a misery beyond her years, a 
misery that she should not have known, the 


THE PUPPY DISCOVERED THAT CATS 


| child turned her face to the pillow and moaned. 
Things looked brighter for Nita the next 
morning. Her new mistress, a smart, slim lady 
in a tailor-made gown, accompanied by a bevy of 
visitors, came hurrying out to see her. 
| “What do you think of my new purchase?” 
she cried, gaily. “A dog 1 bought from the 
Denvilles, who were going East. She’s a thor- 
| oughbred, an Irish setter, with a pedigree as 
as that whip. Let’s take her for a walk. 
il wonder if she’s had her breakfast. Cook, 
bring some bones. Ah, she won’teat! Stuffed, 
| I suppose ; dogsalways are. Comealong, what’s 
your name! Oh, yes; Nita, they call her.” 
Nita did not enjoy her walk. She had been 
used to broad fields and country roads. These 
crowded streets confused and worried her. 
However, she patiently followed her new mis- 
tress, and at intervals lifted pathetic eyes to her 
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I’d never got her. 
can you tell me?” 

The veterinary looked Nita all over, pounded 
her, poked her and felt her, but with kindly 


What’s the matter with her, 


fingers. Then he glanced upat the lady. “Has 
she a good appetite ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. My cook feeds 
her.” 

“Toes she have regular exercise ?”’ 


“The man gives her a walk once in a while.” 
“The people that owned her went away, didn’t 


| they ?”” 


“Yes; but dogs haven’t any feeling.’ 

**No, no more than horses,” and the veterinary 
pointed to the two beautiful animals in the 
stable. “May I ask what you keep this dog 
for?’”? he inquired, after a time. 

“Watch-dog, principally ; and I like the look 
of a dog about the place. What’s the matter 
with her?” 

The man looked preternaturally solemn. “I 
can’t very well tell till I examine her further. 
I think it’s some kind of internal trouble. If 
you let me take her away, I’ll try to cure her.” 

“Very well,” said the lady. 

“Come!” said the veterinary, and held out his 
hand. 

The sad-faced dog looked at him, then, rising 
to her feet, followed him out of the yard without 
one backward glance at her mistress. 

Outside the iron gates the veterinary had a 
buggy. “Too weak to jump in, eh? I'll help 
you,” and he assisted her in. 

She sat with the strange look in her eyes until, 
after they were well out of sight of the house, 





WERE NOT boGs! 


| 
| 





the man smiled down at her and said, “You 
beauty !”” 

Then she dropped her head on his knee. 

“Belonged to Mr. Denville’s little girl, did 
you?” said the man, thoughtfully. “ Little 
angel, if ever there was one! Pity you fell into 
the hands of that dolly lady !’’ 

That night Nita slept by the man’s bed, her 
soft muzzle on his boots. 

In a fashionable hotel in New York a consul- 
tation was taking place. A child stood by the 
window, listlessly looking out into the pei 
Utter weariness and depression marked evéry” 
line of her figure. In the background stood hey 
mother, a doctor and a nurse. 

The mother’s face was flushed and nervous, 
and she uttered broken sentences: “It is driving 
me wild—I never saw such apathy. They do 


face. The lady had not touched her, had not | not seem to realize—those other doctors. Her 
stroked her or called her “Good dog!” and body is being cured, and they say the mind will 


| presently she forgot her altogether. With her | 


soon prove sympathetic. I have called you in— * 


young friends she disappeared into one mop not because I have no confidence in them, bit, 


doorway and went out another. 


Nita sat waiting on the curbstone until one, | trouble. 


| on account of your well-known skill in mental’ 
Is it disease, or is it sullenness, or w hat, 


upon the other side stood the horse. With a/in to examine them. A man gave her a cut | two, three hours had passed, when the surly | is it? Iam puzzled.” 


wild feeling of joy he hastened toward it, 


unfastened the riem by which it was haltered, 


and mounted. Free once more! 

“Halt!” cried a high-pitched voice that he had 
learned to hate. ‘“‘Who goes there?” 

It was Jan; but Jan unarmed and alone. 
Morelande rode at him, and leaning forward, 
caught the boy by the collar. “If you utter a 
word,” he said, “I will kill you!” 

“Help!” shouted Jan lustily in Dutch. “A 
prisoner is escaping !” 

Only a year before Morelande had played in 
the Harrow football eleven, and he knew his 
strength. Without further parley he jerked the 
small Boer off the ground, threw him kicking 
and screaming across the fro: t of his saddle, and 
galloped into the night. Behind rose the noises 
of alarm, confused shouts and cries, which grew 

ytex in the distance and presently died away. 
At last he topped a 
‘Phere before him, scarcely two miles away 

festward, gleamed in regular lines the fires 







with a whip. He wanted no dogs in his stable. 

Nita did not run away. 
crying pitifully. How sorry he would be tit 
the cruel lash had woun. =i her -~ back! 
He would stroke her and comivi. L.. as her | 


accidentally. 
He kicked her this time, and then there was 
an illumination. She understood; an addition | 


world were creatures who were hostile to her. 
She found a damp kennel-in a corner of the 
paved yard and slunk into it. Her pretty 
assurance of manner was gone. She was a | 
cowed animal, and she looked out as from | 
a small cage into this terrible larger cage of the | 
yard. 

Night came. No one fed her, for she had 
been forgotten, The magnificent, glowing Cali- | 
fornia sun had gone down; the strange night | 
chill was in the air. The dog lay in her damp | 





| coachman appeared with a strap in his hand, | 


beat her with the other for not following her | 
mistress. 
Successive days passed gloomily enough for 


| walk. ‘Then the coachman was ordered to take 
| her out, but the unhappy dog would rather have 
stayed at home. Sometimes the cook threw 


vegetables, such as the dainty creature liked. | 
And there was never a bath, till one day the | 
coachman was ordered to turn the hose on her, 
when the frightened animal could have lain down 
| and died. 

One day the veterinary had to be sent for. 
“T don’t know what is the matter with this 
animal,”’ said the lady, fretfully, “I’m sure 
she cost enough money. She never runs about 
|and plays; she just lies and mopes all day. I 
| wanted a handsome dog for my yard, but I wish 





| 





The doctor smiled faintly. ‘“Perhare i is a 


She hurried to him, | one end of which he tied round her neck, then | | case of homesickness.” 


‘**When she has her parents with her?” said the 
lady, reproachfully, 
“Has she brothers or sisters?” asked the 


little mistress used to do when she was injured | Nita. One week elapsed before she had another | physician. 


sony oO. ” 
“Any favorite child she played with?” 
*“No; children were too rough for her on 


had been made to the education of the pup. | her bones, sometimes she forgot. There never | account of her weak back.” 
She drew back and looked at him. In this new | was milk, never soup, never bread, nor chopped | 


“1)id you bring her favorite toys ?”’ 

“ATI of them.” 

“Tad she any pets ?”” 

“She had a dog that she played with a geod 
deal.” 

“With your permission 1 will speak td her 
about it.” 

The doctor sauntered to the window and gazed 
down into the street. 

He had approached quietly, yet his every 
movement was made with the design of provoking 
curiosity. However, the child did not look at 
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him until he madea subdued exclamation : “What 
a fine dog!” 

Then a faint glow of color appeared in her 
face, and she cast a sidelong glance, first at him, 
then down at the street. 

“Isn’t he clever?” soliloquized the doctor. 
“Follows close at his *s heels and carries 
a paper in his mouth !’’ 

“My dog could do that!” murmured the child, 
sadly and proudly. 

“But your dog couldn’t walk as straight as 
that, could he ?”’ said the physician. 

The child would not speak. 

“Madam,” said the doctor, looking over his 
shoulder, “I am fond of dogs. May I ask you 
to tell me something of this dog of which 
your daughter speaks ?” 

“My little girl’s dog?” said the lady, coming 
forward, and answering him with affected cheer- 
fulness. “We left her in San Francisco with a 
lady.” 

The child turned suddenly, her apathy gone, 
every nerve alert, her face a vivid crimson. 
“What lady, mamma?” 

“Mrs. Tressilling, darling.” 

“You didn’t give my Nita away, mamma ?”’ 

“J—I sold her,” stammered the unfortunate 
mother. “I—lI didn’t think you would care. I 
thought you would have forgotten her by the 
time we returned from Europe.” 

“You sold my Nita!” said the child, in a 
terrible voice. “My darling Nita, and I shall 
never see her again—not even when we come from 
Europe! O mamma, mamma !’’ 

She dropped like a stone to the floor, and sat 
rocking herself backward and forward in an 
agony, her head buried in her hands. 

“How long since she has cried like this?” said 
the doctor, in an undertone to the nurse. 

“Not since we left home, sir,” she said in a 
whisper. “You're right about the dog. I told 
Mrs. Denville, but she wouldn’t believe me. 
Now she’ll do something.” 

The mother was comforting her child. ‘“‘Dar- 
ling, don’t cry. Just stop a minute. I'll 
telegraph Mrs. Tressilling. You shall have 
your dog back. We’ll have her sent right 
here to you. Do stop; you’ll hurt your back!” 

“Will you do it right away, mamma,” wailed 
the child, “right away? Oh, I can’t wait! I want 
my Nita, my Nita, my Nita!” and she rocked and 

bed until the overworked doctor, accustomed 
as he was to scenes of the most pitiful character, 
was obliged to wipe his suddenly beclouded 
glasses. 

Mrs. Denville and the nurse were crying 
openly ; | it the former dashed away her tears, 
summoned ‘he latter to her aid, and hurrying to 
her desk, be.an to write a telegram. 

Away in Sn Francisco the veterinary was 
taking a late br -akfast, Nita beside him, quietly 
happy, and grat “ully partaking of scraps from 
his plate. Suddenly he was summoned to the 
door. The lady who had committed the dog to 
him had driven up in her carriage. 

“The lady whose little girl owned the dog has 
telegraphed me,” she said. “‘The child is dying 
of grief over the parting from her dog. Of 
course, under the circumstances, I must give it 
up. Iam tosend some responsible person to New 
York with it. Now will yon go? What would 
be your charge? Why, how well the dog looks! 
You must have magic medicine. How soon can 
you start ?” 

“By to-night’s overland.” 

“And your charge ?”’ 

“Let mesee. Fivedays to New York, fivedays 
home—expenses paid both ways and five hundred 
dollars to boot.’”’ 

“It’s a good deal to pay for a dog,”’ said the 
lady, slowly. 

“Well, we might find some one going second- 
class to New York who would take the animal 
for less than that.”’ 

She looked at him doubtfully. “I don’t know 

vthing about travelling with animals.” 

“It’s this way,” said the man. “Most people 
taink it’s a world of trouble. Itisn’t. Animals 
are more thought of than they used to be. 
‘There’s a place in the baggage-car for dogs. If 
you tip the baggageman he’ll give the dog some 
old mail-sacks to lie on. At stations have your 
man exercise the dog.’ 

The lady’s face brightened. “I think you had 

“tter go yourself,” she said. “Call at my hus- 
sand’s office for a check. I hope you will have 
a pleasant journey. Tell Mrs. Denville about 
the dog’s mysterious illness.’’ 

Five days later an excited group stood in the 
parlor ofthe Denvilles’ suite of apartments. 
The little girl, her cheeks pink with excitement, 
was the center of the group. Her father, benign 
and cheerful now that his only child was herself 
again, stood in silent contemplation of her. The 
mother, scarcely less excited than the child, kept 
running to the window. ‘The doctor, pretending 
to read a note-book, was, in reality, watching his 
patient, while the nurse hovered about the door- 
way. 

A bell-boy paced the sidewalk like a sentinel. 
Suddenly he sprang to the door of a carrifige. A 
man, accompanied by a silky setter wearing 
a huge bow of ribbon, hurried out, and was 
eagerly motioned by the bell-boy out of the din 
of the street to the elevator. 

The child could not be kept in the room. 
“Your back! Your back!” warned the mother ; 
but the little girl was running to the elevator. 
“My darling red dog! My darling red dog!” 
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A wail of impatience answered her shriek. 
The dog heard her voice. The veterinary held 
his charge, and the child’s father held her until 
the elevator door sprang back. Then there was a 
reunion such as one is seldom privileged to wit- 
ness. The child held out her arms, and the dog 
sprang to them, crying, pawing, panting, licking 
the little, gentle hands, and only stopping to 








look imploringly at the bystanders as if to say, 





“You will not separate me from her again, will 
you ?” 

The child’s father stepped aside and rubbed 
his handkerchief over his face. 

“They shall never be parted again,” said Mrs. 


Denville, solemnly. “Where Mary goes her 
dog goes—to Europe or to California,” and she 
kept her word., Mary and her dog are at present 


viewing together the wonders of Switzerland. 











THEREUPON MARVIN TOOK OFF HIS WATERPROOF, 


often make their first public efforts with | 
fear and trembling. When the youthful | 
“theologue” receives his first “call,” and sets off | 


lonely youth. The annals of the clerical profes- 
sion contain amusing accounts of the various | 
trying circumstances under which such sermons 
have been delivered. 

In the West, in mining-camp days, itinerant | 
clergymen sometimes addressed crowds in queer | 
places and in unconventional garments. It is 


strange attire as did a classmate of mine at) 
Bloomingvale Seminary, who had accepted a| 
call to go to Morning Dew, Montana. For he | 
preached his first sermon there in a coat of tar | 
and feathers ! 


here that Marvin—that was my classmate’s name | 
| —afterward became one of the most popular and | 
most respected ministers inthe West. Moreover, 
he was made a doctor of divinity and a bishop, 
| honors to which few men attain there, under 
| the itinerant system, unless possessed of sterling | 
| character. The events of my story occurred | 
twenty-seven years ago, when Marvin was not 
| quite twenty-two years of age. 
| At that time he lacked a full term of his 
| ordination, in the usual course, but the bishop 
}and professors got over the difficulty, as is 
| sometimes the case, on the ground of expediency. 
| Marvin, himself the son of an itinerant minister, 
| had been earnestly asked to go to Morning Dew 
by a venerable itinerant, who had been laboring 
hard to improve the miners there and at Sink-or- 
Swim, another embryo “city” on the other side 
of the “‘butte,”’ three or four miles distant. 

“Like sire like son,” the veteran preacher 
wrote. “I knew your father well. He was an | 
earnest, fearless soul, and I hear that you are 
like him. If so, the Lord needs you here, and 
needs you greatly.’”’ 

Marvin read this appeal, consulted with his 





| instructors, and wrote to say that, God willing, 


he would preach in Morning Dew on the follow- 
ing Sunday, five days later. 

He set off on the following day, and reached 
Sink-or-Swim late on Saturday afternoon. The 
old minister, Mr. Hendricks, received him with 
enthusiasm, and after supper sat down to tell 
him the kind of an audience to which he would 
have to preach on the next day. 

“By the way,” he added, “you will have to 
preach in a saloon. They have no meeting-house 
yet.” 

The evening was bright, and before retiring 
Marvin went out for a walk through Sink-or- 
Swim, to think over his sermon and to rearrange 
some points in it, in order to meet suggestions | 
made by his venerable friend and mentor. 

There was a nearly full moon, and he proceeded 
along the road leading to Morning Dew. Pres- 
ently he met a man on horseback, riding at a 
mad gallop; and he had gone on for no more 
than half a mile when the same man passed him, 
riding back toward Morning Dew, accompanied 
by eight or ten others, apparently recruited at 
Sink-or-Swim. They were in furious haste; 
and as Marvin strolled on he began to hear 
distant shouts, and soon after saw the gleam of a 


tive pastorate. 
Curiosity led him to hasten that way, and as 
he drew near he found that the whole “city” 


rude dwelling which the mob had demolished. 
Over the embers the energetic citizens were 
heating a kettle, containing a dark liquid which 
diffused the odor of tar. 

The intent of the crowd was soon disclosed. 
“Haul him out here!” shouted a burly fellow, 
who appeared to’ be the master of ceremonies ; 


forth into the street. 

“Who's got a feather pillow ?” cried a hoarse 
voice. “Fetch it out and rip it open!” 

These picturesque exclamations made the pur- 


| pose of the proceedings so apparent that Marvin 
It came about in this way. And I may add | in his character of moral guardian to the place | about two hundred degrees Fahrenheit. Marvin 


felt called upon to say something. He spoke 
from impulse. There was little time for reflec- 
tion. The first ladleful of hot tar was already 
being applied to the luckless victim. 

“For common decency’s sake, don’t do that !’’ 
exclaimed the young clergyman, pushing reso- 
lutely forward. “Don’t treat a fellow man in 
that disgusting way! It is inhuman!” 

“What’s that ?”’ shouted the leader of the mob. 
“Who are you?” 

“No matter who I am!” cried Marvin. “I 
protest against such abuse of a fellow being! 
I protest against it in the name of humanity !” 
A roar of hoarse laughter and oaths interrupted 


him. “A tenderfoot! A tenderfoot!’’ was the 
cry. “Give him an introduction to Morning 
Dew! Give him a dose out of the same bottle!” 


Before my impulsive classmate had time even 
to realize his danger or to make 
himself known, a dozen rough 
fellows tore off his outer clothing 
and splashed him from chin to 
heels with the overwarm tar. 
Others showered feathers on him 
with equal celerity. Within a 
minute from the time my class- 
mate had opened his mouth in pro- 
test he was tarred and feathered ! 

Realizing that remonstrance was 
vain, he shut.his mouth resolutely 
and said not a word. 

Meanwhile Marvin’s unhappy 
companion in misfortune had been 
served with an equally close-fitting 24% ° 
coat. ‘The flagstaff.za front of a D 
saloon Wiypulled down for a pole. 
Their tormentors placed both suf- 
ferers roughly astride it; and in 
less than five minutes after Marvin 
had entered Morning Dew, ponder- 
ing his sermon for the morrow, 
he was riding out of it on a 
rail, in a coat of tar and feathers, at a very 
unpleasant rate of speed, having as a travelling 
companion a gentleman of doubtful antecedents 
whom he had never met before. 

A mile down the road toward Sink-or-Swim 
the unhappy pair were dismounted unceremoni- 
ously, and left with an order to “git.” 

In sorry plight Marvin proceeded to Mr. 
Hendricks’s house and knocked at the door. 

“IT have met some of my parishioners,” he 











| explained, when the old minister appeared to let 
him in, “and they have presented me with a new 
| suit of clothes.” 

| Mr. Hendricks was dumfounded at first, but 
| when Marvin related the circumstances he 
smiled grimly. 

“Keep your grit!” he exclaimed, at last. “I 
know these folks. Don’t try to get a feather of 
' that off. I’ll give you a bundle of hay to sleep 
on; and in the morning I’ll go up there with 

you, and you’ll preach at Morning Dew, accord- 
ing to promise, in the coat they’ve given you. 
They can’t complain of that!’ 

Marvin, who was not lacking in resolution, 
saw with approval the point that was to be made. 
But he passed anything but a comfortable night. 
After breakfast he accompanied Mr. Hendricks 
on foot to Morning Dew. ‘The latter had 
announced the new minister and made the 
arrangements for his first sermon several days 
before. A small platform had been made at 
the rear end of the vacant saloon, and two chairs 
and a table placed on it. 

Marvin had put on a long waterproof coat 
which, when buttoned to his chin, effectually 
concealed the tar and feathers. He entered the 
saloon with Mr. Hendricks, and they sat down 
on the platform. A hand-bell was then rung, 
and immediately the place filled with miners and 
other citizens. It was a typical frontier crowd. 
Mr. Hendricks, who was well known to them 
all, began the services in the usual manner, and 
then introduced the new minister. 

“I take pleasure in presenting him to you,” 
he continued, “because I know that he is the 
right man to come here. Before beginning his 
discourse, however,” the old minister added, 
grimly, “he desires me to apologize for the coat 
in which he is obliged to appear. While coming 
into the place last evening he fell in with some of 
the citizens here, who took his clothes away from 
him and dressed him in another suit which he 
has not yet had the time to take off. But 
he would not allow a thing of that kind to 
prevent him from keeping his word to preach 
here, as I promised you.”’ 

Thereupon Marvin took off his waterproof, 


| 
| 


| sermon, which was from the text, “‘l come not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
When he first arose there was a prodigious 


Y'c NG ministers, like young schoolmasters, | fire in the direction of the scene of his prospec-| and advancing to the table, entered upon his 


to preach his trial sermon among strangers in a| was astir. The fire, however, proved but a/| sensationin theaudience. The miners exchanged 
distant town, he is sometimes a very anxious and | bonfire in the street, made of the débris of some | strange glances with each other. 


Most of them 
| had been present on the previous evening. It 
dawned on them immediately that they had 
|tarred and feathered their new minister by 
| mistake ! 

They had time to think it over during the 
| sermon; and when Marvin finished, the rough 
fellows hurriedly chose two committees of five 





safe to say, however, that no clergyman, young | and immediately a trembling, imploring wretch, leach to wait on him—not to talk, but to act. 
or old, ever began his pulpit career in such | who had lost most of his clothes, was dragged |The spokesman of the first committee invited 


him to accompany them to a small smelter. It 
| would appear that in Morning Dew they had 
| had experience in removing coats of tar and 
feathers, as well as in bestowing them. 

The temperature in the smelter was raised to 


| was then urged to enter it, along with two of 
| the committee, who, at that high temperature, 
| succeeded in removing not only the feathers, but 
| most of the tar. 
| The second committee, meanwhile, had not 
|been idle. The six best suits of clothes in 
| Morning Dew had been collected; and when 
Marvin emerged from the hands of the first 
committee, the second appeared and begged him 
| to select from the garments such as best suited 
him. 

Still a third committee now made its appear- 
| ance and tendered him a hearty apology for the 
“mistake” that had occurred. 

Marvin labored at Morning Dew and Sink-or- 
Swim for three years thereafter—until, in the 
| progress of the history of mining in Montana, 
both “‘cities’’ were abandoned and ceased to exist. 













HE tree, brilliant with can- 
dies and tinsel, and bending 
under its load of gifts, has 
become so indispensable a 
part of our Christmas that 
we can hardly imagine a cele- 
bration of the festival without 


it. We think of it as an 
immemorial institution. It 
is indeed very ancient. 


Throughout Germany it has 
been popular since the middle 
ages at the very least; while 
learned men disagree as to 
whether its real origin should 
be traced to Ygdrasil, the 
tree of life in Scandinavian 
mythology, or to one of the customs of the old 
Roman harvest festival, the Saturnalia. 

But among English-speaking people it has been 
so recently introduced that it may almost be 
called an innovation upon the historie Christmas. 
In England itself it was almost unknown before 
the middle of the last century, although English 
travellers had seen the pretty custom in German 
households and written much in praise of it. To 
America it came earlier, brought by German 
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emigrants to Pennsylvania, and perhaps also by 
the Dutch settlers of New York. 

But if the Christmas tree is, in a way of 
speaking, an exotic in England and America, it 
has certainly become thoroughly domesticated 
in both countries. Hardly an American house- 
hold in which there are children, hardly a 
Sunday-school or an orphans’ home but has its 
tree each year. Nearly if not quite five million 
little evergreens must be cut down this month to 
meet the demand. The spruce is by far the best 
for the purpose; and wherever it can be found 
or bought it is used. Failing that, the fir, the 
cedar, the hemlock, and even the pine may 
serve; and in foreign countries great branches 
of the yew are often employed. 

Where, then, are these five million trees, which 
the children of the United States must have, to 
come from? In the first place, the rural districts 
and many of the smaller cities in regions where 
evergreen trees are to be found—which means 
over the greater part of the country—can supply 
their needs from the groves or forests in their 
own neighborhood. Few boys who have been 
brought up “in the country” need to be told 
where the Christmas trees they have known 
came from. 

But to supply the great city markets there is 
need of an industry pretty well organized. This 
industry centers in two 
regions, one in northern 
New England and partic- 
ularly in northern Maine, 
and the other among the 
forests of upper Michigan 
and Wisconsin. From 
the former come the trees 
which are sold in New 
York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other Eastern 
cities; from the latter 
those which delight the 
children of Chicago, St. 
Louis and the great 
Western towns. 

Most of the trees are 
contracted for in advance 
by the agents of wholesale 
dealers, but not a few are 
shipped to the city by the 
men who cut them, and 
who come on themselves 
to sell the trees to the 
retail dealers from the 
loaded cars standing in 
the railroad yard. 

The harvesting of 
Christmas trees furnishes 
occupation for the whole 
family, and as it comes at 
a season when other farm 
work is over,. it is often 
made the occasion of a 
family holiday, with a 
hearty midday meal eaten 
about a fire, blazing, per- 
haps, amidst the snow. 

One man goes ahead, 
chopping down trees of 
the proper size, and a boy 
follows behind trimming 
the dead limbs away from 
the base of the tree; then 
come women or girls who 
collect the trees into bun- 
dies and tie them firmly 
together, while last of all 
a man loads the bundles 
upon the hay-rack, which 
conveys them to the 
railroad-station. 
some distance from the settlement, a party of 
men and boys will make a camping trip of it, 
and spend several days in the woods. 

So much of the harvesting is work that boys 
and girls can do, that a great many children 
East and West alike find in it a delightful 
opportunity for increasing their little hoards of 
Christmas money. Money is not an easy thing 
for children to come at in the back woods, and it 
is a pleasant thought that a part of the great 
sam-annually-spent on Christmas trees goes to 
them. 

Almost all the New England trees are shipped 
by rail. Thousands of car-loads come out of the 
fir country every year, and the dusty, grimy 
freight-yards of the city are fragrant with their 
balsamic breath, until the chaffering shopkeepers 
have finished their bargaining and taken their 
purchases away. The trees do not bring a high 
price—five cents for a small one, ten or perhaps 
fifteen for the largest and finest ones, is all the 
harvester gets. But it does not take long to cut 
a car-load out of the inexhaustible Maine forests, 
and a car-load even at these prices means a 








substantial addition to the woodsman’s income. 
The middlemen and the retail dealers may be | 


trusted to find their profit in the business. 

Many of the Western trees come down from 
Wisconsin or Michigan ports in lumbering lake 
schooners, and the docks along the Chicago River, 
as well as the railroad yards, are full of forest | 
odors at Christmas-tide. The industry is scarcely 
so well organized in the West as in the East, but | 
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It | by a second growth of hardwood,—while the 


go over the same land once every five years. 
As long as we keep Christmas 


is acrop that does not require much care,—except | market is sure. 


to see that it comes up properly and is not ousted | we shall want Christmas trees. 


Ghat Merry Golden Wedding 


Gen Unusudl Stories by C. A. Stephens 






home. Like his father and like 
his impulsive namesake, he was 
a large, strong boy of remarkably 
good temper and good mind. 
Uncle Andrew and Aunt After being away at school for 
Milly appear to have lived -a few years, from 1846 to 1849, 
an ideal life in Jericho. heir farm was large | he returned to live at home, but responded to 
and productive ; they had an abundance of every- the first call for volunteers in 1861. Ile served 
thing. But the best of it was that Andrew did|as second lieutenant in the regiment which 
not, like too many young farmers, develop an | Col. Freeland Strong —his - godfather — com- 
absorbing ambition to become rich, thereby | manded, but he fell in the bloody Battle of 
making his young wife a hard-worked drudge, | Manassas. 
old and worn before her time. It was in memory of this lost son that Uncle 
On the contrary, he took life easily and | Andrew and Aunt Milly used sometimes to call 
endeavored to have Milly enjoy herself. He|me “Freeland,” when I boarded with them in 


V.— Little Sylvia’s Strange 
Voyage. 
D URING all their early years 











remembered in Jericho; some termed it a cloud- 
burst. A sudden deluge drenched the moun- 
tainsides and poured down the channel of Wild 
Brook, which rose eight feet in thirty minutes. 

Andrew and his men reached the barns with 

a load of grain shortly after the cloud began to 
discharge itself, and they were congratulating 
themselves on getting to’ cover; but immediately 
the farmer heard Milly calling him. She had 
been out searching for Sylvia, and her clothing 
was completely saturated. 
“T cannot find her anywhere, Andrew!” were 
her first words to him. “I’m frightened! For 
only see how it rains, and see how the brook is 
rising! I’m afraid she is somewhere down by 
the brook !’”” 

There was, as can readily be imagined, no 
more peace or rest at that farmhouse, and no 
sitting down indoors, whether rain poured or 
not. Andrew dashed out and ran down the 
bank of the brook ; his men followed him. Milly 
and the women rah to look in the field of high 
corn—one of Sylvia’s favorite hiding-places. 

They did not find her, and all came running 
back to search elsewhere, when, through the 
sheeted rain, there appeared a bareheaded woman 
—Mrs. Hanscom, who lived a quarter of a mile 
lower dowa the valley of the brook. She was 





If the cutting grounds are at | 


TO THE MANIFEST NEGLECT OF HIS STUDIES. 


slowly, improved. But he hired men to do his 
hard work, and Milly had two middle-aged 
women who attended to the large dairy and the 
poultry-yard. 

Nearly every pleasant afternoon Milly and 
Andrew drove out, and they were in the habit 
of making as often as once a week a longer 
excursion to attend some convention, or to cele- 


neighboring counties. In consequence, both kept 


and spirits. 


great numbers. ‘There was never any lack of 
anything at table or about the premises. Andrew 





always bought what was good and durable; and 
| he set a young orchard of ten acres, grafted 
| almost entirely to the Baldwin and greening 
| apple, an orchard which subsequently produced 


| a thousand barrels of apples in alternate years. 


|men elected him a selectman, an office that he 
continued to fill for many years. 

In the meantime four children came to enliven 
the capacious farmhouse, and add motive and 
incentive to the efforts of Andrew and Milly. 
But here fate was not so kind. The first, little 
Sylvia, named for Milly’s mother, died suddenly 
when less than a year old. The next, also a 
little girl, was christened the same, and of her 
more is to be said by and by. 


each year there is a steadily increasing demand | was named Freeland Strong Chase, after the 
to be supplied, and country-dwellers are more | Freeland whose wild exploit of four years before 
and more coming to realize the profitable possi- | had not only been forgiven, but had been suc- 
bilities of the business for them. | ceeded by close and lasting friendship. 

A Christmas tree is generally an evergreen | From all accounts, Freeland Strong Chase was 
about five years old. It is possible, therefore, to | as fine a little fellow as ever came into a farmer’s 


planned well and the farm was constantly, if | 1872, in their lonely, less fortunate days. 





brate events of interest in their own or the | 


their youth and good looks long after many of | child’s feet, but the punishment did little good. | 
their contemporaries became broken in health | A day or two later Andrew found the young | down on the threshold. But Sylvia was dissat- 
| mother in tears. 

They had three or four horses, twenty cows, a| from the farther corn-field. 
large herd of young cattle, a hundred sheep and | exclaimed, ‘“‘what sort of wild child have we | big twadle-wocky.” And the old squaw grinned. 
pigs and geese, turkeys and other poultry in | 


When he was twenty-three his fellow towns- | 
| opportunities to stray away. 


The third, a boy, rr 


| fields to dinner a little later, and they all looked | ward in her trough. 


running to them, wildly calling out that she had 
There was also another boy, | just seen their little Sylvia going down the brook 
named Lester Chase, whose history | at flood speed in a great trough! 
is an interesting one. “I could just see her head over the sides of 
But first I must relate the odd | that great pine trough as it went by our house !”” 
story of little Sylvia—the second of | she cried, panting for breath. ‘‘And oh, she’ll 
the name. From the first she was | go over the dam at the sawmill !’’ 
a wayward, impulsive little thing.| Before the woman had finished her message 
As soon as she could run alone, | Andrew and the men dashed off down the road 
or by the time she was two years | toward the sawmill, and were followed by Milly. 
old, she troubled them all grievously | They knew what the pine trough was; for the 
by running away. One moment | previous year a neighbor had excavated one from 
she would be seen playing busily by | a large log lying near the brook for a roadside 
the house door; but when they | watering-trough, but had not set it by the road, 
looked again Sylvia would have | because the town had failed to vote the usual fee 
disappeared, and finding her was a| for maintaining it. Andrew and Milly, too, 
task far more difficult than can be | instantly conjectured what the child meant by 
believed possible. For she not only | her “gate big twadle-wocky.” It was this 
ran away, but hid. trough into which, on her runaway expeditions, 
As she grew stronger and could | she had been in the habit of clambering and 
go farther, she gave them even more | rocking herself as if in a large cradle. 
anxiety; for now she ran off to}; Andrew never stopped till he reached the saw- 
greater distances—and she never | mill dam; and there Milly and the hired men 
came back of her own accord. Once | found him, waist-deep in the rushing stream, 
she was recaptured half a mile from | vainly trying to extricate a large pine log which 
the house, in the bushy cattle pas-| had been drawn into the mill flume by the 
ture on the border of the forest. current. Just the end of the log showed above 
The danger from such escapades | water, and he thought it was the end of the 
will be more apparent when we | capsized trough. 
reflect that in this new country,in| They exerted themselves to pull the log out 
1828, bears, panthers and wolves | and turn it over, but the brook was rising higher 
were still common, and that there | every moment and immediately droye them out. 
was also some fear lest vagabond | Other logs, brush, fence-rails and all sorts of 
Indians carry off white children. drift stuff were coming down and tumbling over 
But no stories of Indians or bears | the dam, The mill and mill-yard were flooded, 
appeared to make any impression | and still the rain poured and the thunder pealed. 
on errant, wide-eyed little Sylvia. They ran farther down-stream, scanning the 
At last Milly put a belt about her | rushing overflow of water below the mill— then 
waist each day, and to the back side | gave up in despair. 
of this belt attached a little bell, the; “It isof nouse, Milly,” said Andrew, solemnly, 
better to trace her, as cows or sheep | leading the half-distracted young mother away. 
are traced in the woody pastures. | “If she was not caught under the trough when 
But the little elf soon learned the | it upset she went through the flume. We can 
trick of reaching round with one | do nothing more till the water goes down.” 
hand to grasp it, thus muffling its| Weeping bitterly, Milly was led home to shelter 
telltale tinkle as she stole away. from the drenching rain, and two miserably 
When Andrew and Milly drove | dreary hours passed. The downpour of rain 
out they now always took Sylvia | ceased, the brook ran feather-white ; but the sun 
with them, to be sure that she was | burst brightly forth, and in the southeast a 
safe; and at home in the morning | brilliant rainbow spanned the whole valley. 
they often shut her up or tied her; As they sat sorrowfully watching it, attention 
into a chair at the.open window, | was presently attracted to a queer object moving 
where she would sit by the hour, singing of her | up the road—a bowed-down, strangely becapped 
“itty winnegancy off ’mong de tree-tree-trees,”’ | creature that came shuffling on. That nonde- 
or her “gate big twadle-wocky, down by de | script creature, however, proved to be the most 
booky-book.”’ | welcome visitor that ever came to them. It was 
Sometimes, when thus tied up, she would burst | “Old Molly Molasses,” an Indian squaw, who 
out crying bitterly because she could not go to | begged and doctored among the white settlers ; 
this “twadle-wocky”; but for a long while no | and she had little Sylvia perched on her crooked, 
one could discover what it was or where it was. | blanketed back, riding triumphant, with her 
They found out afterward. | little plump, white legs twined snugly round the 
Onee Milly, in great vexation, whipped the | old squaw’s brown, wrinkled neck. 
With a stolid grunt old Molly set the child 





She had just led Sylvia back | isfied. ““Doe back now !”’ she insisted, with shrill, 
“QO Andy,” she | childish clamor. ‘Oo doe back an’ dit my gate 


got? I don’t know what to do with her, or | For the first time in her healthy young life 
what will become of her if she grows up.”’ | Milly was completely overcome. She sat down 

“Oh, it is nothing, Milly. 1 used to run away | | quite limp and helpless, and wept and laughed 
when I was a little tot,” replied Andrew. | by turns. 

“Not as our Sylvia does,” said Milly, with | The log which Andrew had seen wedged in 
conviction. ‘She runs away because her little | the flume was not the capsized trough, after all. 
heart knows no home.’’ The trough with Sylvia in it had actually—no one 

It is not easy or desirable to keep a child shut | knows how—gone over the dam, and not taken 
up all the time, and little Sylvia still found | in water enough to swamp it. It floated onward 
One forenoon in| to the meadows, two miles below, and would 
August, when she was in her third year, Milly | perhaps have been borne out upon the Andro- 
had occasion to go to her mother’s house on an | scoggin but for Molly Molasses. 
errand, and left Sylvia in charge ofthe two| She was digging cohosh root and skunk-cab- 
women helpers. They lost sight of her, and | bage that afternoon in the low ground along the 
when Milly returned she found them searching | brook. When the storm struck she took refuge 
the yard for the child, but quite in vain. under a thick-topped maple-tree near by, and 

Andrew and his hired men came in from the | while sitting there espied Sylvia voyaging ocean- 
To rescue her the squaw 
about hastily, but not for long; for they had a| waded in shoulders-deep. It is likely that the 
large crop of vats ready to draw in, and dark | child was asleep in her “twadle-wocky” when the 





clouds had risen over the tops of the mountains | flood came down the brook and floated her off. 


| north of the river valley. 


Milly and the women continued the search, 
however, more anxiously as the clouds darkened. 
Suddenly there occurred a phenomenon, long 


| It is needless to say that after this timely 
| rescue old Molly never lacked for a good place 
to beg, or to pass the night. 

Even this strange experience did not wean 
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changed suddenly from outdoor wanderings to 
reading story-books indoors. 
At the age of fifteen Sylvia had become fully 


as attractive as her mother had been. Her 
beauty, moreover, was of a certain delicate, wild- 
flower type, not often found in pioneer communi- 
ties. Andrew and Milly now sent her to board 
in the family of their uncle, Nahum Chase, at 
Portland, in order to attend the academy there. 
Sylvia was at Portland two years, and gave 
Aunt Rose Chase not a little anxiety; youthful 
suitors were both numerous and zealous. At 
last this good aunt wrote to Andrew and Milly 
that Sylvia was displaying a strong attachment 
for a student in Bowdoin College, in the neigh- 
boring town of Brunswick ; and that this young 
man, who was from the South, spent most of his 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


he 





time at their house, to the manifest neglect of his 
studies. His home was at Natchez, Mississippi, 
and to Aunt Rose Chase he seemed rather a 
headstrong, wild young fellow. 

Milly and Andrew took counsel together, wrote 
to Sylvia, and set off the following week to drive 
to Portland, to inquire into the matter, and if 
needful, to bring Sylvia home with them. 

They were too late. Sylvia had run away 


not a word could be heard as to their where- 
abouts. Inquiry at the college elicited nothing 
more than that a certain sophomore, named Poin- 
dexter, had suddenly disappeared from his class. 
The sorrow of Andrew and Milly was slightly | 
relieved, two months later, by the receipt of a 
letter from their daughter, announcing her 
riage and regretting any anxiety she might 





again. | Southern woman, heart and soul. 
In other words, she had eloped with this young | 
Mississippian. They had gone southward, and | 


caused them, but informing them proudly that 
she was now mistress of a fine manor house. 

*T love the South !”’ she concluded, impulsively. 
| “It is my husband’s home. 
never wishes to go North again, and if he does 
not, I shall not.” 


In the infrequent letters which followed this | 


| Sylvia made it plain that she had become a 
After the 
beginning of the Civil War, up to the date of my 
story in 1872, they had heard nothing concerning 


her, except that she had written some poetry and | 
two novels which were popular in the South, | 


| but little read in the North. 





Re Note. The youngest of the children of 
nt Milly and Uncle Andrew was a real “Yankee” 
} | pov and a genius. His unusual talents led him into 
| strange paths, however, and “ Lester: a Checkered 
| Career, ” is a fitting title for the narrative of his many 
adventures. The story is the sixth of = series, and 
lit will appear in The Companion next w 
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ITCHWATER was once famous. Now 

W it is an almost unknown spring, in a 

rarely visited mountain gulch. For 

many centuries Indians had regarded the place 

with superstitious awe, and had named it Medi- 
cine Water. 

Medicine in Indian does not mean medicinal, 
but anything mysterious which influences life, 
health or mind. 

The water of this spring was “just or’nary 
drink-water,” as ““Limpy” Jackson, the scout, 
said. Its medicine lay in the manner of its flow. 

The trail led over the brink of a short, rocky 
gulch, perhaps fifty feet deep. One ciambered 
down the slope, went a few rods up the gulch, 
and there, about four feet above the bottom, was 
a small shelf of rock, not larger than the top of a 
hogshead, in a niche of the wall. Water tlowed 
over this shelf out from a crevice, and dripped 
from its edge to the little basin below. 

At irregular intervals the water spurted in a 
jet as large as a man’s finger clear beyond the | 
shelf, a yard or more. If one were stooping to | 
drink at the basin, or stood carelessly too near, 
he might be drenched. This jet lasted only a 
minute, and then died away. 

The spurt was accompanied by a long sigh, 
like a heavy breath of relief, which proceeded 
from the bosom of the rock; and one might feel 
a puff of air issue from the crevice. Clearly, 
thought the Indians, there was a spirit imprisoned 
in the rock, and this place was “Medicine.” An 
early white hunter translated the Indian name 
correctly into Witchwater. 

One day Investigation came along with a 
miner’s drill and maul, and would know what 
made the water act so. The maul broke down 
the shelf; the drill penetrated the crevice. A 
gush of air and water, and it was reduced to a 
commonplace spring. After that the great trail 
no longer bent that way, and the place, once 
thronged with devotees, became a solitary waste. 

When a few thin settlements began beyond 
the mountains, Richard Garry took the contract 
for carrying the mail over the Witchwater route 
oncea month. This route was ninety-three miles 
without a habitation. He followed the old) 
trail past Witchwater, the new road being not 
yet made, and it was generally called “the | 
Witchwater mail.” 

An accident had lamed Garry, so that his 
nephew, Ben, a young hunter not half-way | 
through his teens, took out the December mail, 
starting at daybrealywith the post-bag, provisions, | 
snow-shoes, ax and fur sleeping-bag bound on a | 
sledge, making a load of about a hundred pounds. | 
His rifle was at his back, revolver on one hip, 
knife on the other, sledge line of buckskin over | 
his breast, and dog at his heels. 

“Ben,” said the old postmaster, “this is an | 
extra mail. All the settlers on the other side get | | 
their Christmases in this mail. Be careful, lad, | 
and put her through on time. You can do it in| 
four days ?” 

“Uncle Sam can be sure she’l] get ‘there all | 
right if the mountains don’t fall on us—-can’t he, 
Letters ?” 

Letters was Garry’s small shepherd-dog, who 
barked as if in acquiescence. 





“Good-by, then. Snow isn’t deep yet. Guess 
you’ll have a fair trip. Luck to you! Good-by, 
Letters !”” 


Letters ran up and gravely put up a paw for 
his customary good-by shake. This ceremony 
having been duly performed, the postmaster 
watched them stride over the snow until they 
disappeared behind a clump of bush. 

it was still early to camp when Ben arrived at 
Witchwater, the second day out. This was the 
usual camp, and had a little brush hut with 
plenty of wood piled up, close to the spring. He 
had only forty-three miles farther to go, and two 








| for it. 


days in which to do it. 
lighted a fire, ate supper, made his bed, and slept, | 
with Letters at his feet. 

In the night Letters growled and pawed at | time he had eaten a little breakfast his hurts | him barking a long way off. 
his master’s breast. All the evening a pair of | began to inflame, and the pain made him feel | “Hello!” sounded above his bark, and presently 


mountain-lions had been screaming not far away ; 
but such sounds were too familiar to alarm either 
Ben or the dog. 

Wondering that the dog had roused him, Ben 
took his rifle and went out. His camp-fire, nearly 
burned to ashes and close to the gulch wall, was 
visible a few yards’ distance. There was but 
a faint moonlight down in the gulch, but the 
rough snowy edges showed distinctly against 
the sky. 

Seeing nothing alarming, Ben supposed that 
one of the lions had ventured to the gulch cliff 
directly over the camp, so that the dog smelled 
him. If so, the creature was now gone ; besides, 
he cared little for such beasts. 

Walking silently down the gulch a little way, 
he suddenly encountered a deer, probably going 
to the spring to drink. His rifle sprang to his 
shoulder, but it took some seconds to catch an 
aim in that light. As his finger pressed the 
trigger, he saw, out of the corner of one eye, 


| the head and pricked ears of a lion rise over the 
| edge of the gulch above him. 


With the flash and crack of his rifle the deer 
leaped and fell, and the stretched body of a 
lioness appeared ‘falling through the air upon 
Ben. He was driven violently back into the 
snow, and lay dazed. 

Presently he caught his breath and his sight 
cleared. The lioness stood with one paw on his 
thigh. 
an exulting signal to her mate, and watched 
Letters, who was bounding frantically about her, 
menacing assaults upon her flanks. 

The dog soon ran in valiantly and nipped her 
tail. She turned head, snarling. This gave Ben 
a chance. He slyly drew his revolver. At the 
click of its hammer the lioness started, but too 
late. He shot her through the head, and was 
trying to rise, when the lion leaped from above 
| at the dog, only to receive a ball in his chest as 
| he alighted. 

In scrambling out of the way, and firing again, 
Ben became conscious of a frightful pain in his 


| right leg. He could not get upon his feet, so he 
| crawled to the lioness and sat upon her to examine | 


his hurts. The small bone was broken between 
knee and ankle. His clothing was torn, and 
there were long, raw scratches upon his left 
shoulder and arm. He sat a few moments, 
thinking. 

“‘Here’s a fix !”’ he said to himself. “I sha’n’t 
| be able to walk in a fortnight,—maybe a month, 
i the mail due through day after to-morrow. 
No help nearer than two days’ journey. What 
| ought a fellow to do? First, got to fix this leg 
_ myself. Next, get up that deer for provision. 
Lucky there’s lots of wood ready. Guess I 
| can stick it out here till I can travel, if they 
don’t miss the mail and send a scout to look 
Here you, Letters, quit worrying the 


| lion’s ear !”? 


Ben crawled to the nearest bushes and cut 
half a dozen stout splints. With these and his 
handkerchief he bound up his leg, first carefully 
putting the bone in place. Then he crawled to 
the camp, cut a long string from the sledge there, 
and wound his bound-up leg securely, Also he 
washed his scratches, and anointed them with 
fat melted over his fire. With the ax he cut two 
crotched poles for crutches, put his broken keg 
in a sling from his shoulder, and found that he 
could hobble slowly. 

Thus he made his way down to the deer, 
skinned and cut it up, and with Letters to help 
pull, dragged its flesh to camp on its skin, a yard 
at a time. In doing this while his hurts were 


| waited. 
This work occupied him all night. 


sick. 
pure exhaustion. 


When he awoke at noon his broken leg was | 
So he heated water | and chipper, eh? 


swollen and very painful. 
in his camp pan, and laved it for a long time, 


until the swelling partly subsided and the ache | Well, well! 


Ile says that he) 


By the | and ran out of sight along the trail. 
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[ieatood grieved, it was such a long way off. 
| He seemed to think for a moment; then he laid 
| down the rag and put out his paw for a good-by 
shake, 

Ben shook, and said, “Good-by! Now go, 
sir! Go to Scott’s!’’ Letters picked up the rag, 
whined mournfully, and trotted away over the 
edge of the gully. 

One hour—two—three—the dog did not return. 
He was gone. Would he keep on the whole 
forty-three miles? Would he get through in 
spite of dangers by the way? 

When two more days and nights had passed 
| with no rescue, Ben feared that Letters was 
dead, and resolved to start himself the next 
morning. 
| “Bone’s knit all right,” he thought, after 





dressing his leg. “Daren’t try any weight on it 

| yet, but I reckon I can travel on one foot. Guess 
I can draw the mail-sledge, a few rods at a time, 
quite a piece in all day. This mail has got to go 
on somehow.’’ 

Thus resolved, he slept soundly. In the night 
he was awakened by a pounce upon his body. 
He started up, grasping his revolver. 

“Why, Letters!’ 

The dog barked, pranced, rolled over, stood up 
on his hind legs, shook hands, and manifested 
delight in every doggish way. But Ben noticed 
that he did it lamely and with nice care. Making 
his fire blaze, he saw that Letters was badly 
scratched with sore scars, besides being very 
tired. 

No doubt the dog had been in a fight with 
some wild beast a day or two ago. But the chip 
was gone—evidently Letters had lost it. 

Ben fed the dog liberally, and the two lay down 
together. They would start in the morning, and 


He was tired. So he | yet new, he suffered much less than if he had | Letters would help him. 


| Just after daylight Letters leaped up, barking, 
Ben heard 
Soon a clear 


Nevertheless, he slept several hours in| Letters reappeared at the brow of the gulch, 


| proudly leading three stalwart settlers. 

“Hello, down there!” one cried. “All alive 
That’s good! We feared — 
How’s this? We expected to find Dick Garry! 
And you’re getting on fine. Boy, 


nearly ceased. But his scratches burned and | you’ve done a big thing; mighty few men could 


smarted dreadfully. 
Four days of this wore upon Ben. Ceaseless | 
pain, an awful sense of lonely helplessness, cold, 


|b have managed as well.’ 
| Ben shook hands all round. Then came a 
| reaction. He buried his face in his hands and 


damp, sleeplessness, the accidental touching of | sobbed for several minutes, 


his sores and continual irritation, all together | 


were united with worry about the mail. 


As it was now two days past the time when | 


“Don’t, now!”? “Sho!” “Your hard times 
are all over now, youngster!” “Take it easy!” 
With such assurances the men soothed him until 


the mail was due, Ben began to hope the settlers he became calm. 


would send for it. Naturally they would be 


One of them, busy getting breakfast, broke out : 


impatient at not receiving their Christmas letters | “Well, if ee youngster hain’t kept camp neater’n 


and packages. 
So far the weather had been good. 
had enjoyed himself. 


and lions furnished him with all the feasting to | 


which he chose to invite himself. 


The fifth day a great storm began, which lasted | handier job than this | don’t know him! 
Snow fell thickly, | you’re a buster !”” 


several days, with intervals. 


Letters and handy, no litter. 
The remains of the deer | | to stir!” 


|a well man! Meat hung up, everything clean 
And he ’most too lame 
“Sho! So he has. But see this here leg, Bill. 
| If there’s a doctor can do up a broken limb in a 
Ben, 


and a gale blew great drifts over the rocky walls | While eating, they told Ben how Letters 


of the gulch, filling it with deep piles. 
Luckily the camp and spring were under the 
sheltering wall. All along that side there | 





Instead of seizing his throat, she screamed | 


remained a narrow clear streak, a path by which | 
Letters went to his feasts, and a space for Ben | 
to move about the little that was necessary. 
This storm put an end to hopes of speedy rescue. 
No scout would go over the trail until the snow 
settled. 

Three days later came a storm of sleet, followed 
by freezing weather, which put a strong crust on 
the snow. Seeing Letters frolic over this crust 
gave Ben an idea. 

“Tf I could send a message for help by the dog! 
Why not? He’s used to being sent on errands.” 
So he heated the tongue of a buckle, and burned 
on a chip these words : 

Xmas mail stopped at Witchwater- 
Send help. Garry. 

-aper might get wet. 
tear nor fade. He tied it to Letters’ neck. 
Then he tried patiently all day to start Letters. 


broken leg. 


| arrived in the afternoon. 


* This chip could neither | 


| sppeared at Scott’s, torn and bloody. They 
inferred he had met and fought off a wildcat. 
The chip which he carried was read, and three 
men started as soon as they could get ready. 
Letters’ wounds were dressed; he was fed and 
given a bed by the fire; but he soon started 
after the men, and kept with them until they 
were about a dozen miles from Witchwater, 
when he dashed ahead alone. 
After breakfast one of the men set off with the 
mail.. The other two rigged a litter of two poles, 
with skins lashed across them, on which Ben 
lay comfortably, while the men shouldered the 
poles and carried him. 
The mail reached Scott’s on the morning of 
the day before Christmas. Ben and his bearers 
What a Christmas eve 
the settlers made for him! 

There was not another stocking in all that 
region so stuffed as his on Christmas morning, 


| and there were, besides, parcels that it could not 


But Letters could not understand, although he | 


evidently tried hard. He was wanted to go 
somewhere; so he went down the gulch, up the 
gulch, out on the trail, forward and back a mile 
or so, and returned. 

Finally, near night, Ben ostentatiously tied up 


| the chip in a rag, put the package in Letters’ 


mouth, and ordered: “Go, Letters! Go to 
Scott’s! Take it ip Scott’s! Go!” 

Scott was the name of the postmaster where 
the mail was due. Letters knew him. He 


oe ee 


GO, LETTERS! 
GO TO scoTT’s!”’ 









hold. He was given a seat of honor at the 
Christmas dinner at Seott’s, and when the toast 
was given, “The Witchwater Mail,” to which 
Ben was expected to speak, all he could say, 
being greatly abashed at the cheering, was: 
“Ladies and gentlemen. The mail—well—er 
—the mail—she’s bound to go through, if the 
mountains don’t fall on us! Eh, Letters?’ 
Letters was seated in a chair where he could 
catch morsels thrown to him. At this appeal 
he barked enthusiastically, plainly replying, 


“Right you are, Master Ben!” 




















CURRENT TOPICS. 


rate dees net coee tnetined to vaniest tie Galle 
law in Russia or in Italy. Instead of pro- 
viding male heirs to the throne of the tsar and 
of the king it has supplied Nicholas with four 
daughters and ne’er a son, and last month it gave 
to Victor Emmanuel a second daughter, when he 
would have been delighted with an heir whom 


he might have called the Prince of Rome. 
Bb dew teemery of Christmas presents are the 
advances in wages recently declared by 
many railroads and industrial corporations, 
advances that range from ten to twenty per cent. 
and, through the families of the employés, benefit 
directly several million persons. ‘To the average 
man such an increase does not “come once a 
year,” as Christmas does, but since it lasts the 
year round it makes it easier for him to cultivate 
and maintain the Christmas spirit. 


| igereeacs: signed by a Shanghai Chinaman 
which have recently appeared in some of 
our American periodicals have a quaint, delight- 
ful flavor of that wisdom which is world-wide. 
“T want smart youth sell my Chinese curios,” 
announces the Shanghai man. “If he catch 
much business, he earn many cash.” This is 
worthy of Ben Franklin himself. To be sure, 


Franklin would have used different words, but | 


he could not have stated the fact more concisely. 
M: Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois now knows 

that in all human probability he will be the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
the next Congress, which probably will not 
assemble until December, 1903. That is a longer 
time in advance of his inauguration than any 
President can know of the honors in store for 
him. Yet Mr. Cannon is not ‘Speaker elect,” 
since Speakers begin their duties immediately 
upon election; he is merely the “Speaker 
expectant.” as 


i visitors to Mexico contribute largely 
to sustaining the bull-fight of Juarez, so 
says the Mexican Herald. Americans express 
their regret that a bull-fight is to be held, yet 
every one of them procures a ticket for a high- 
priced seat in the shade, and tries to secure a 
genuine blood-stained “banderilla” after the 
fight is over, to take home as a curiosity. A like 
inconsistency has often been reported against 
foreigners who visit Spain. Distance from home 
never frees one from the obligation to be self- 
respecting, considerate, honorable, decent. 


tone, wood, glass, brick and cinders have been 
used for street pavements, and now they are 
experimenting with steel in New York. Two 
strips of steel a foot wide have been laid down in 
the middle of a street, for a distance of a mile, 
for the use of heavy trucks, and the advocates of 
this kind of supplementary paving believe that it 
will be generally adopted for streets on which 
there is much traffic. They point to its successful 
use in Spain, where a two-mile stretch of road 
from Valencia to Grao is now kept in order for 
little more than one-fifteenth of the former 
expense. 


pee Khan Dovleti, who has recently been 
appointed Persian ambassador at Athens, is 
said to be the first ambassador sent from Persia 
to Greece since Darius sent heralds in 491 B. C., 
to demand earth and water from the Greeks as 
symbols of submission to him. The Athenians 
made arrangements to welcome the Persian this 
time with imposing ceremonies, as they do not 
intend to kill him, as their ancestors did the 
messenger of Darius. Although Persia has had 
no minister in Greece for more than twenty 
centuries, it has been represented in Athens by 
a consul in recent years. 
A pleasant incident of municipal courtesy comes 
to light in the gift by Chicago to St. Louis 
of the Olympian games of 1904. It is estimated 
that the games, to secure which private citizens 
of Chicago had contributed large sums of money, 
would have brought to that city millions of 
dollars and great international fame. The best 
thing about having rights, George Macdonald 
used to say, is the ability to give them up. 
Chicago’ in surrendering her rights not only 
contributes greatly to the success of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, but shows once more the 
generous spirit of the great West. 


hat the Spanish authorities believe to be 

the ashes of Christopher Columbus were 
deposited in a special mausoleum in Seville last 
month. They are the ashes which were removed 
from the cathedral in Santo Domingo and taken 
to Havana after the Spanish ceded the island in 
1795. When Cuba ceased to be Spanish territory 
the ashes were carried to Spain. The people 
of Santo Domingo insist that the remains of 
Columbus still rest in their cathedral, and that 
when, in the eighteenth century, the Spaniards 
removed the sarcophagus, they took the one which 
contained the body of the eldest son of the 
explorer. That their claim is well founded was 
conclusively shown by F. A. Ober in an account 
of his investigations into the subject for the 
Columbian Exposition, published in the World’s 
Fair Number of The Companion in 1893. Aside 
from the merits of the controversy, there is 
something tragic in the determination of the 
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Spanish in their progressive retreat from their 
American empire to carry back with them what 
they believe to be the body of the man who 
opened that empire to them. 


“affair of honor,” as the duel is called in 

France, is fortunately disreputable in the 
United States. Nevertheless, this country has 
its own affairs of truest honor. A New York 
banker, who eight y- ars ago was overwhelmed in 
a financial crash, recently paid the seven hundred 
thousand dollars from which the bankruptcy 
courts had relieved him. In 1894 he was so poor 
that he had to borrow money for a railway fare. 
To-day, by honorable business methods, he is 
again a millionaire. Some years ago another 
New York banker, who had once failed for a 
large amount, gave a dinner to all his former 
creditors. Under each plate, attached to the 


| name card, was a check covering the debt and 


interest which, in honor, although not by law, 
he owed to each guest. 


* ¢ 


SELF - CONFIDENCE. 


He never yet stood sure, 
That stands secure. 
Francis Quarles. 


* © 


THE PEST OF ANARCHY. 


ess than a week after Rubino, an Italian an- 

archist, shot at King Leopold of Belgium, 

last montb, a New Jersey woman, who 
describes herself as a former anarchist, announced 
to some friends that there was a plot to kill 
President Roosevelt, and that two of the agents 
selected to do the work had killed themselves 
rather than carry out their orders. A third 
assassin had been chosen, but she did not know 
what had become of him. 

Whether one credits this woman’s story or not, 
—the secret service officers do not believe it,—its 
appearance just before the reassembling of Con- 
gress was opportune, especially as it came almost 
simultaneously with the news of an anarchistic 
assault in Europe. 

The House of Representatives and the Senate 
passed bills at the last session providing for a 
guard for the President, and making the murder 
or attempted murder of the President or of any 
one in the line of succession to that office, or of 
any foreign ruler, punishable by death. But 
the sections in the two bills treating of the 
admission of anarchists to the United States 
could not be harmonized before adjournment. 

It is a plain duty of Congress this winter to 
enact some law for the protection of the President 
and the discouragement of anarchy. Nothought- 
ful person thinks that anarchy can be abolished 
by statute, for laws cannot control or change 
men’s beliefs. Nor will the death penalty deter 
an anarchist selected by lot to kill a President 
from trying to execute his orders; his life is 
already forfeited —to his anarchistic fellows if 
not to the law. But it is possible to prevent 
anarchists from preaching publicly the duty of 
assassination as a means toward putting an end 
to the established order of society. 

There is a spiritual as well as a material 
bacteriology. The germ of anarchy can be 
driven from the mind only by inoculation with 
the antitoxin of the golden rule. The cure must 
be internal. But while that is going on society 
must protect itself from the pest as it does from 
smallpox, the bubonic plague, cholera and other 
deadly and infectious diseases. 


* € 


SONGS IN THE ARMY. 


uring the Boxer outbreak in China, when 
the allied troops were marching up from 
Tientsin to the relief of Pekin, the 
German and Russian soldiers sang as they 
marched. To the American newspapermen and, 
indeed, to many of the officers of the United 
States army this was a new phase of military 
life. The ranks of men swinging along to the 
stirring measures of their national airs, or other 
patriotic songs or hymns, made an impression 
not easily forgotten. 

The American generals who attended the 
German army manceuvers last fall commented on 
the singing of the soldiers. As the regiments of 
big, bearded Germans marched past them in the 
night, keeping time to “Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
the Americans felt that here was more than a 
casual manifestation of the spirit of a musical 
people. It was something “deeper; something 
which makes for love of country and stronger 
national spirit. 

With these incidents in mind it is interesting 
to notice that the adjutant-general of the United 
States army in his latest report suggests a 
similar practice for American soldiers. Let each 
regiment have its own song, he says, and let the 
enlisted men of the army garrisons get together 
evenings and devote a part of their spare time to 
the practice of vocal music. To some extent this 
has already been done by the marine corps, and 
a general extension of the custom would, it is 
believed, both interest the soldiers and keep them 
from the evil resorts with which our army posts 
are too often surrounded. 

Quite in keeping with this suggestion is the 
work of a board of officers at West Point now 
engaged in compiling a collection of songs 
relating to the army, the navy and.the marine 
corps. It is the intention to publish some day in 





a volume the words and airs of all the songs 
worth preserving which relate to these three 
arms of the service. 

One hopes that this will be done, and that the 
suggestion of the adjutant-general will bear fruit. 
‘The best band that ever played cannot animate a 
body of marching men as can their own voices 
joining in the measures of a stirring national 


anthem. 
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A NOBLE SERVICE. 


Let all the courage of thy youth 
Be used to make men free. 
Frank V. Irish. 


® 


“IN MY OPINION.” 


club, the class and the lecture have 
taken a large place in the lives of many 
women. In-many enterprising towns and 
villages the courses offered by clubs and 
churches absorb nearly all the time the home- 
making woman can have for intellectual life. 
She belongs to a Shakespeare club and a class 
in current events, and a guild for the study of 
church history. Her scant leisure permits very 
little reading, except such as is done in connection 
with these courses. 

The results achieved at the end of a winter 
will doubtless be abundant; but unless she is on 
her guard, they will not include any great gain 
in power and accuracy of individual judgment. 
Whenever a doubtful point has presented itself 
in her reading, she has waived it, in the certainty 
that it will be discussed at length at the meeting 
of the class, and that she will be helped to her 
decision by the ideas developed there. Did 
Hamlet really love Ophelia? Do Shakespeare’s 
sonnets tell his own story? Ought the English 
education bill to pass? Is reciprocity with 
Canada practicable? Is church union possible? 
These questions and a hundred others will be 
sure to be settled with a certain pleasant dogma- 
tism by the leader of the course of study. Why 
should she trouvle herself about them before- 
hand? 

Because a community where one view only 
prevails in matters of taste and judgment is 
likely to be a dull place and an unprogressive 
one. After all, the world has made its longest 
strides toward enlightenment through the efforts 
of independent thinkers. In the fascination of 
associated intellectual work it behooves the 
modern woman not to forget the value of the 
phrase which, at least» by implication, has 
prefaced most of the world’s great thinking: 
“Tn my opinion.” 

& 


AN OVERLOADED DEPARTMENT. 


f the proposed Department of Commerce should 
| be authorized by Congress this winter, it 
would relieve the Secretary of the Interior 
from some of his many duties. The range of 
those duties is now very wide. Indeed, his 
department might have been named “Interior 
and Miscellaneous,” so extraordinary is the 
assortment of government bureaus brought under 
his jurisdiction. 

The latest report of Secretary Hitchcock 
discusses the public lands, with their diverse 
problems ; the Indians, their rations, education, 
finances and general progress; the Pension 
Bureau; the Patent Office, which so closely 
affects the great manufacturing concerns of the 
country; the new irrigation policy to which 
the government is now committed ; the geological 
survey, with its diverse activities ; the permanent 
census establishment, in its work of development ; 
the bureau of education, of public documents, 
and the office of railroad affairs. 

The same report reviews the condition of things 
in the territories, and gives facts relating to the 
national parks, the forests, the hot springs reser- 
vations, and certain charitable institutions in the | 
District of Columbia over which the department | 
has supervision. | 

The “Interior” is more distinctly Western than 
any other executive department. Many of the 
questions with which it deals affect Western 
people almost exclusively. The correspondents 
of Western newspapers find it their great 
storehouse of information, whereas the Eastern 
journalist is not a frequent caller upon the chiefs 
of its bureaus. The navy is of correspondingly 
greater interest to the people of the two coasts. 

Western men are usually selected to preside 
over the Interior Department. Mr. Hoke Smith 
of Georgia and Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss of New 
York are the only secretaries for fifty years who 
were chosen from states east of the Alleghenies. 
The present Secretary is from Missouri. 





* © 
AFFAIRS IN SPAIN. 


lhe November cabinet crisis in Spain was not 

the culmination of governmental troubles 

on the peninsula, but only an incident in a 

series of complications which is likely to continue 
indefinitely. 

The conservative opposition made a severe 
attack upon the liberal government, and there- 
upon Premier Sagasta and his cabinet resigned. 
Sagasta had not been able to carry out the plans 
of his finance minister for the reform of taxation, 
the revision of the currency system and the 
refunding of the public debt, and he had not 
enforced the laws against religious associations. 

The king directed him to form a new cabinet, 











and this he did. In accordance with the Spanish 
eustom he dropped the ministers whose policies 
were unpopular, and included in the new cabinet 
a new finance minister and a new minister of 
justice. 

The financial question brought about a prior 
reorganization of the ministry last March, when, 
after the sittings of the Cortes had been suspended 
to enable the cabinet to agree on amendments to 
the banking bill, harmony was found impossible. 
In that case also the portfolios of justice and 
finance were entrusted to new hands. 

Sagasta came into power in March, 1901, upon 
the same question of the government finances. 
The conservative government, headed by General 
Azcarraga, the premier, had been unable to frame 
a budget that commanded the approval of the 
Cortes, and as Sefior Silvela, the real leader of 
the conservatives, would not enter the cabinet, 
he was unable to form a government. 

In this crisis the queen regent appealed to 
Sefior Sagasta, the liberal, to organize a ministry, 
and he was successful. Then followed the 
dissolution of the conservative Cortes and an 
appeal to the country for support of the liberal 
government. The election, held in May, gave to 
the liberals a majority of seventy-five, as was 
expected, for in Spain the elections usually go 
the way the cabinet desires. 

Sagasta has had this majority with him for 
the past year and a half, and although he has 
framed the budget, which he was called to power 
to do, the problem of taxation is still unsolved, 
and the laws against religious associations are 
still unenforced. 

* © 


TWO MEMORIALS. 


uring the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Board at Oberlin, Ohio, the corner-stone 

of the martyrs’ memorial was laid on the college 

campus. The monument commemorates six men, 

seven women and five children, who were put to 

death in the Chinese uprising in 1900. Ten of the 
adults were graduates of Oberlin. 

The triple arch, the largest and finest missionary 
monument in the world, cannot fail to be a per- 
petual reminder of the higher life to the thousands 
of students who pass beneath its portals. 

A related instance of devotion to the simple 
duty of the hour has been commemorated by a 
memorial no less lofty and enduring. A beautiful 
daughter of wealthy parents, turning from a life 
of society, took a nurse’s training, and gave her- 
self as a neighborhood nurse in the region about 
her country home. 

After a particularly exhausting spring, she was 
advised to take a summer of entire rest, and in 
company with her father, started in a sailing 
vessel for a Danish port. Some days out at sea 
a@ common sailor came down with a malignant 
fever, and the already tired girl realized that upon 
her skill rested the only hope of his recovery. 
Without hesitating an instant, she accepted the 
charge. Her patient passed the crisis success- 
fully, but when the boat touched land the nurse 
was taken to a foreign hospital, where she died a 
few days later. 

The people among whom she had lived and 
worked wished to perpetuate in that valley the 
tale of her beautiful life and heroic death. A 
fund was raised providing for the perpetual sup- 
poyt of a neighborhood nurse and two beds in a 
city hospital, where urgent cases might be sent 
for speci.1 treatment. 

Who can doubt that the young woman’s aspira- 
tion toward usefulness was best expressed in that 
form of a monument? Like the missionaries in 
the Boxers’ country, like Lawrence in India 
and Gordon in the Sudan, she had in her day’s 
work simply done her full duty. That was all. 
Conditions are continually changing, but the loyal 
habit of living as if duty were a sacred trust 
remains. : 

* © 


THE COURTESY OF DRESS. 


he was a little, bent old “woman in an old 
ladies’ home. One day a young girl, on her 

way toa round of teas, stopped to make her a call. 
The girl had been there many times before, and 
had always been warmly welcomed, but this time 


| her small hostess greeted her with especial 


delight. 
leave. 

“Have you got to go, deary?” the old woman 
asked. ‘‘Well, there, I hadn’t ought to try to 
keep you. I guess you don’t know how I’ve 
enjoyed it. I do so like to have folks dress up 
when they come to see me!” 

“TI never had thought of it before,” the girl said, 
telling the incident, ‘but I have never forgotten 
it since. Some of those ladies used to be wealthy. 
Somehow, as I thought of it, it seemed simple 
courtesy to dress as if I were calling at their old- 
time homes—a way of saying that one recognized 
the lady, not her changed circumstances. As 
for the other ones, those who never were ladies, 
it gives them such unspeakable delight to see 
pretty clothes, and talk them over with each other 
afterward, that I wouldn’t deprive them of that 
pleasure for a great deal. Since that I have been 
more particular about ‘dressing up’ when I go to 
the home than I am when I go to a reception.” 

Courtesy of dress is not confined to courts. 
Every girl has many opportunities to show, in this 
way as in others, courage and tact and unselfish- 
ness. Two incidents, sharply contrasted, reveal 
the manner in which two such opportunities were 
met. 

A girl detained by business for a day or two in 
a small town happened to meet an old school- 
mate, who invited her to spend the evening with 
her. There were to be just a few friends, 
informally, she said, in answer to the other girl’s 
reply that she had no evening dress with her, and 
nobody was going to “dress up.” So, happy at 
the thought of a pleasant evening where she had 
expected a lonely one, the girl went. What was 
her dismay, upon reaching the house, to find every 


It was explained when the girl rose to 























one in evening dress, including her hostess, who 
merely laughed at her guest’s glance of surprise. 

“I know I said I wouldn’t,” she apologized, 
“but I didn’t think you would care if I changed 
my mind.” 

The other incident is pleasanter. A wealthy 
young girl, visiting a friend who had no money for 
luxuries, surprised her hostess by the simple way 
in which she dressed. The last night, when the 
two were together while the guest packed her 
trunk, the other girl understood it. The beautiful 
dresses that she had expected, and secretly 
dreaded, to see were there, but her friend had not 
even taken them from their wrappings. She had 
quietly worn, during her whole visit, the three or 
four gowns that offered the least contrast to her 
hostess’s plain wardrobe. 


*® ¢ 


ANCIENT GOLD-MINES IN AFRICA. 


hodesia, or British Zambesia, ranks among 
the chief gold-bearing countries of the world. 
The ancients mined and carried away enormous 
quantities of the precious metal, but under the 
scientific mining systems of the present day their 
operations will be greatly surpassed. In the 
recently published work on the “Ancient Ruins of 
Rhodesia,” the authors, Messrs. Hall and Neal, 
endeavor to discover who the ancients were and 
whither the gold went. 

Perhaps Rhodesia was the ancient land of 
Ophir, the land of the mysterious “ King Solomon’s 
mines,” but the theory is strongly combated by 
some investigators. The ancient gold workings 
are the basis of modern workings. For every ten 
square miles of Rhodesia there was one ancient 
mine; that is, there are seventy-five thousand old 
holes, which means that a stupendous wealth was 
dug out of the earth before the days of Cecil 
Rhodes. Much of this wealth must have gone to 
the north and east; it was probably wrought into 
the crown of the Queen of Sheba and filled the 
coffers of Solomon. 

The ancient smelting-furnaces are still easy to 
recognize. They are sunk into the floor. The 
furnace blowpipes are made of the finest granite- 
powder cement, and the nozzles of the blowpipes 
are covered with splashes of gold. The linings of 
the holes are covered with specks of gold. When 
the first lining became worn by the heat, a fresh 
lining of cement of an excellent quality, which 
has outlasted time, was smeared round on top of 
the old lining. One can take an old lining, split 
off the layers with a Knife, and find gold splashes 
in abundance. 

Apparently the ancients wasted gold lavishly. 
Gold has been found in large quantities in the 
form of pellets as large as buckshot in the vicinity 
of the furnaces, and also thrown away on the 
débris heaps outside of the old buildings. 

The tools of the ancient workers which have so 
far been discovered include a small soapstone 
hammer and burnishing- stones of water- worn 
rock, to which gold still adheres. There are 
evidences that the ancients carried on an exten- 
sive industry in the manufacture of gold ornaments 
and utensils. Thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold ornaments have been taken in the last five 
years from the ruins of Matabeleland alone. 


* & 


BIDDING IT UP. 


hen Schomberg Kerr, the devoted English 
missionary, was in India, he very much 
wanted a pony. But that was the need of all the 
other English who were not old residents. Lord 
Ripon and his staff had arrived, and the general 
ery was: 

“Where are we to get ponies?” 

“Oh, that’s easily done,” said an Englishman 
who knew the ropes. “Next Saturday there’s to 
be an auction sale of thirty of the best ponies 
in India. Till then you can ride them and try 
them.” 

Schomberg Kerr tried several, and eventually 
fixed a covetous eye on two, Tommy and Bill, 
which he determined to buy. 

Saturday came, and the auction was well 
attended. In due course of time Tommy was put 
up, and the missionary bid two hundred rupees. 

“Two hundred and fifty!” said the auctioneer. 

“Two hundred and seventy-five!” 

“Three hundred!” 

These were extravagant prices, but the bidding 
went on amid great excitement. The missionary 
reached five hundred rupees, which he had 
resolved should be his limit, and Tommy was 

- knocked down at five hundred and twenty-five. 

“Who is the buyer?” asked Kerr. 

“The Marquis of Ripon,” said the auctioneer. 
“His excellency had ordered Tommy to be bought 
for you at any price.” 


* ¢ 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


he Rev. Dr. Theodore Cuyler, whose volume 
of “Recollections of a Long Life” has recently 
been published, knew well, or visited as an eager 
pilgrim, many of the geniuses of the early part of 
the century. Once he went to an outing of the 
children of Tarrytown on a steamboat on the 
Tappaan -Zee, and to his delight found Irving 
on board. The veteran author was taking a day’s 
rest from the fourth volume of his “Life of Wash- 
ington.” 

He was short and rather stout, dressed in old- 
fashioned black summer clothes, with pumps and 
white stockings, and a broad Panama hat. 

He took Mr. Cuyler to the upper deck of the 
steamer, and pointed out a glimpse of his home, 
“Sunnyside,” which he said was the original of 
Baltus Van Tassel’s homestead in the “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” He pointed out the route of 


poor Ichabod Crane on his memorable night ride | 


up the valley, and so on to Kakout, where his 
horse should have gone to reach Sleepy Hollow. 
Instead of that, obstinate Gunpowder plunged 
down over the bridge, where Ichabod encoun- 
tered his final and fatal catastrophe. The good 
old man’s face was full of fun as he told the story. 

Irving was so exceedingly shy that he never 
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could face any public ovation. Yet he quietly 
enjoyed his popularity. One day, when he was 
going with a young relative down Broadway in 
the city which he has stamped forever with the 
Knickerbocker tradition, he pointed to one of 
the many “Knickerbocker” omnibuses, and said 
to the lad: 

“Billy, you see how many coaches I own in this 
city, and you may take as many rides on them as 
you like.” 
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An Artistic and Beautiful Gift 
To Our Subscribers. 





for 


THE COMPANION CALENDAR 

1903, a work of art of unusual ex- 
cellence, reproduces the most beautiful 
and touching scene in the world—a group 
of lovely children at the knee of a 
charming mother. 


‘THE CALENDAR takes the form of 

@ screen, decorated in the familiar 
colonial white and gold. It is 114 inches 
high and 18% inches wide. The large 
central picture as well as the side panels 
of rich chrysanthemums are copies of 
originals painted expressly for The 
Companion, and are exquisitely repro- 
duced in twelve colors. 


A NOVELTY in this Calendar is that 

the days of the month are printed 
on a detachable pad. This makes the 
Calendar not only more convenient for 
current use, but a beautiful household 
ornament to be preserved at the end of 
the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 


THIS CHARMING SOUVENIR will 

be given to those subscribers who 
pay at this season of the year their 
subscriptions for 1903. It is not sold 
with the paper as a part of the value 
for which the subscription price pays, 
but is a gift from the publishers in 
acknowledgment of promptness. Old 
and new subscribers who pay now for 
next year’s subscription will receive 
the Calendar by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OFFICERS AS STOKERS. 


hen the Prince of Wales went on his tour | 
round the world, one of the officers who 

accompanied him was Lord Cole, an officer in the 
Hussars. As thé result of a humorous bet, says 
an English newspaper, his lordship undertook to 
act as stoker throughout the journey from Ade- 
laide to Gibraltar, and Lieutenant McClean of the 
army service corps kept him company. 


During the whole voyage between the two 

laces named they took their regular watches 
Just like the other stokers—pluckily sticking to | 
heir self-imposed task even through the baking 
heat of the Red Sea. 

In the small hours of the first morning after 
leaving Adelaide the two amateur stokers were 
just coming off duty, and were going to their 
eabins, when the sentry guarding the officers’ 
quarters refused to allow them to pass. His 
refusal was hardly to be wondered at, for they 
were stripped to their waists, black from head to 
foot, and would have been scarcely recognizable 
even in broad daylight. 

“It’s all right, ay 8 laughed Lord Cole; 
“we're officers, —s ‘or a bet.” 

The sentry evidently saw the humor of the 
situation, for he replied: a 

ae two orficers wid dirrety faces. All’s 
well.” 
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SUDDEN DEATH FORBIDDEN. 


fk Sultan of Turkey insists that every ruler or 
person of high political importance should die 
a natural death. The Stampa, of Turin, says 
that other manners of death are not officially 
recognized by Nischan Effendi, the censor. 


When King Humbert was assassinated at 
Monza, the Turkish newspapers announced the 
sad event in this way: 

“King Humbert left the hall amid the frenetic 
cheers of the people. The king, much affected, 
bowed several times, and to all appearance was 
immediately dead.” 

When the Shah of Persia was assassinated, the 
Turkish oe said: “In the afternoon the shah 
drove to his summer palace, and there complained 
of illness. His corpse was sent to Teheran.” 

One paper excelled all others by this absurd 
| + yd of euphemistiec simplification: “The shah 
a a fatto, ll, but finally his corpse returned to 

e ace.” 


the phrase as one of their proverbs. 
® © 


THE CHURCHLY HANDMAIDEN. 


M: Edwards and Mr. Wells, wardens of a 
prominent city church, were not in accord 
concerning the new rector’s introduction of ex- 
treme ritual into the service. 


Mr. Edwards was pagpensbosty on the rector’s 
side, Mr. Wells quite the reverse, and on one 
occasion their difference of opinion cropped out 
| in a lively though brief dialogue, which inciden- 
| tally suggests the possibilities for expansion of the 
| servant problem. 
| Mr. Edwards, having exhausted his arguments 
| on his unresponsive brother warden, said : 
| “At least you will own that art is the handmaiden 
| of religion.’ 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Wells, savagely, “and I 
| wish religion would give her a month's notice!” 








| stomach trouble what Grape-Nuts did for me, and 


This was too much even for the Turks, who keep 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned rem. dy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. |Adr. 








o@ YOHN C. HAYNES & CO,, 
Ja BOSTON, MASS. 
%, Makers and Importers of every 
a Instrument that's Musical. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


152 STAMPS. all different, in- Qiiieew scons. 
cluding Servia 
ete., 10c, 1000 mixed, 25c. Approva 
—, com. Price “lise of 
KE. Stamp 0o., 27 Bromfield St., Boston, 
GLASS OF WATER 
UPSET HER. 

People that don’t know about food should never | 
be allowed to feed persons with weak stomachs. | 

A little over a year ago a young woman who 
lives in Mercer, Maine, had an attack of scarlet 
fever, and when convalescent was permitted to 
eat anything she wanted. Indiscriminate feeding 
soon put her back in bed with severe stomach 
trouble and inflammation of the kidneys. 

“There I stayed,” she says, “three months, with | 
my stomach in such condition that I could take 
only a few teaspoonfuls of milk or beef juice at a 
time. Finally Grape-Nuts was brought to my 
attention, and I asked my doctor if I might eat it. 
He said ‘Yes,’ and I commenced at once. 

“The food did me good from the start, and I was 
soon out of bed and entirely recovered from the | 
stomach trouble. I have gained ten pounds since | 
my recovery and am able to do all household | 
duties, some days sitting down only long enough | 
to eat my meals. I can eat anything that one 
ought to eat, but I still continue to eat Grape- 
Nuts at breakfast and supper, and like it better 
every day. 

“Considering that a year ago I could stand only 
a short time and that a glass of water seemed ‘so 
heavy,’ I am fully satisfied that Grape-Nuts has 
been everything to me, and my return to good 
health is due solely to it. 

“T have told several friends having nervous or 














in every case they speak highly of the food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Infants’ 
Long Slips. 


Fine Nainsook, round yoke of ; 
hemstitching and featherstitch- ( 
ing, neck and sleeves trimmed 


a pun bem. + $1.00. 
Through our 

Mail Order Dept. 
goods can be purchased as 


satisfactorily as by visiting the 
store in person 











Our Winter 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents postage) de- 
scribes over 2,000 articles — 
more than 1,000 of which are handsomely illus- 
trated —for the Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St.. NEW YORK. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Seepoughiy and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced more than 
one-half by working for board if desired. 

ailroads give our graduates im- 
mediate employment and furnish 
free passes to destinations. We 
always have more orders for 
operators than we can fill, and can give 
our students choice of different railroads 
in many states east and west. Write for cat- 
alogue giving full information. 

Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 




















AND LIGHT DRESSINGS 


EST OF SKIN CURES. 


cleansing the scalp of crusts, 


suggest themselves to women. 


interested are referred. 








This Charming Head of Hair 


WITH A CLEAN, SWEET, 
PRODUCED BY SHAMPOOS OF CUTICURA SOAP 


AND SWEETEST OF EMOLLIENTS, AND GREAT- | 


Mothers everywhere warmly recommend CUTICURA 
SOAP, assisted by CUTICURA OINTMENT, the great skin 
cure, for preserving, purifying and. beautifying the skin of 
infants and children, for rashes, itchings and chafings, for 


stopping of falling hair, for softening, whitening and sooth-~ | 
ing red, rough and sore hands, 
the toilet, bath and nursery, as well as for many sanative, 


greater than the combined world’s product of other skin 
soaps. Sold throughout the world. 


NoTe.—The above statement, with photograph of Miss Jones, is 
from her mother, Mrs. Carrie Jones, of Delphi, Ind., tq. whom all 


oe a 





HEALTHY SCALP, WAS | 


OF CUTICURA, PUREST 





scales and dandruff, and the 





and for all the purposes of | 


antiseptic, cleansing and purifying purposes,. which readily 


| 
| 
| 
Sale of CUTICURA SOAP | 
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he wind it wends through the young green 
leaves, 
And a whisper runs in the wood 
That whatever has root in the earth believes 
That the earth works only good. 
And the whole wood knows 
What virtue goes 
To the balsam drip of the pine, 
To the oak and the larch, and the elm’s broad 
arch, 
And the linden’s tassels fine ; 
But vainly flutter the gossip leaves 
And the wood is all astir, 
All awake to guess 
What secrets press 
In the whorls of the star-branched fir. 


Oh, the gnarly oak grows all abroad, 
And the bireh is bright and trim, 

And the bramble sprawls where the adder crawls 
By the slant gray boulder’s rim. 


But straightly, straightly groweth the fir 
Where the white-whipped waters are, 

Greenly spreadeth her branches new, 
And the branches form a star. 


There are no two leaves of the oak alike, 
And no two chestnut burs, 

But each is the twin of the other one 
In the boughs of the silver firs. 


And ever the star form they repeat 
With never a slip or loss. 

And the topmost sprig and the smallest twig 
Of the evergreen firs is a cross. 


Oh, the trooping quail go by, go by, 
When shadows are blue and cool, 

And the shy brown deer stoop under the boughs 
To drink of the still brown pool. 


And the wind goes quizzing the shambling bears 
That harry the hiving bees, 

And the little gray hawks that hunt in the gloom 
Of the stately, star-built trees. 


The furred small creatures peep and pry, 
Frisk under the trees and out, 

For every one of the wood folk knows 
What the wood is whispering about. 


But ever as Christmas time draws near 
When the wood is all adoze, 

When the wind-played leaves of the singing pine 
Are deep in muffling snows; 


When the merry tide of the year is nigh, 
And the blinding storms slant down, 

When the buck and the doe fleet over the snow 
And the choppérs come from the town ; 


Then keenly, keenly the axes ring 
Where the curling snow-drifts press, 
For the ch 's have ch the straightest 
firs 
Of a tall man’s height or less. 
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And down in the village homes by night 
You ean hear the children shout, 

And the candles alight on the Christmas trees 
Through the dim, wet panes shine out. 


There are gay little gifts on the silvery twigs, 
And candles on every bough, 

And the fir-tree trembles its fibers through 
For it knows the secret now. 


For it hears in a tale of the cross and the star 
That brighten the long time through, 

And the Gift that came to the world with these, 
And the wonderful tale is true. 


And that is the reason the Christmas fir 
In the form of a star is set, 

And the young green twigs into crosses grow 
That men may never forget. 


Oh, the Christmas lights burn low, burn low 
And the year has passed its tide, 

The children gather their gifts in sleep, 
And the tree is cast aside. 


But the hills that slope to the curdled streams 
Feel never a lack nor a loss, 

For others will grow in the sleet and the snow 
In the sign of the star and the cross. 


Oh, the word it wends on the breath of the 
wind, 
And a rumor runs in the wood 
That the kind earth worketh her will in them, 
And the will of the earth is good. 





LOVE’S MAGIC. 


LMOST as much depends upon the 
housemother of a charitable or 
reformatory institution as upon 
the mother in a private home. 
If she has love enough she will 
gradually get hold of the boys 
committed to her charge and 

| bring out the best there is in 

Under direction, sympathy and love the 

good crops up in gratifying quantity. Thereisa 

way to the heart and mind of the most unprom- 
ising. ‘Take, for example, the case of the “sour” 
boy whose history is related by the New York 

Tribune. The story was told by the wife of the 

superintendent of the Brace Memorial Farm 

School. 

“He was the sourest boy I ever met,” Mrs. 
Goff said, “and the most impossible to reach. 
When I held my little religious exercises, which 
are a feature of the close of the day, he openly 
scoffed and jeered. 

“*T don’t believe in it,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
believe there is any God, nor a heaven, nor 
anything.’ 

“T told him I was sorry,” said Mrs. Goff, “and 
that I would not put it down in my record book. 
I keep a record book in which every boy’s name 
and all about him is inscribed when he comes. I 
was quite sure he would change his mind before 
he left the farm-school home. 

“T paid no more attention to him until one 








evening, when a circle of boys were gathered about: 


me, singing with organ accompaniment. First 
one boy would select a hymn, then another boy 
would select one. Finally, my boy who did not 
believe in anything edged up and selected a 
hymn, which we sang. 

**T)id you like it?’ I asked. . 

* *Yes,’ said he. 

“*T know of something else you like,’ I said. 

“He looked sour, but curious. 

“*What is it?’ he asked, at last. 

“**The farm school,’ I replied. He nodded. 

““About a week after that he came to my room 
to call upon me. As soon as he was seated. I 
saw that he had something to tell me. 

“*Mrs. Goff,’ he began, ‘I have come to tell 
you that I have changed my mind about what 
I told you I believed about .God and heaven. 
Since I came out here, somehow, everything 
looks different tome. No one ever cared for me 
before.’ 

“The rest was easy after that,” added Mrs. 
Goff. 

The lesson is very simple, but it is one which 
ought not to be lost sight of. It is this: that 
whatever success attends other preaching, the 
sermons preached by love and kindness are, 
sooner or later, always effective. There is no 
shorter or surer road to the love of God than that 
which leads through the loving hearts ef men. 





A FISHING GAME. 


ihe following story of President Roosevelt’s 
boyhood is told by Mr. George Cromwell in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. One cannot well 
read it without feeling anew the truth of the old 
saying that the boy is father to the man. In 1869 
it was a great event to cross the Atlantic, espe- 
cially for youngsters under eleven years of age. 
Mr. Cromwell describes the voyage he and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt took when they were still in short 
trousers. 


One of the first things I remember about the 
voyage, he says, was that after the ship had got 
out of sight of jand Theodore remarked, half to 
himself, as he glanced at the water, “T guess there 
ought to be a good many fish here.” 

hen an idea suddenly struck him, and turning 
to me, he said, “George, go get me a small rope 
somewhere, and we’ll play a fishing game.” 

I went after the line, and while I was gone he 
thought out all the details of the fishing game, and 
had climbed on top of a coiled cable, for he was 
to be the fisherman. 

“Now,” said he, as I handed him the line, “all 
you fellows lie down flat on the deck here, and 
make believe to swim around like fishes. T’ll 
throw one end of the line down to you, and the 
first fellow that catches hold of it is a fish that has 
bit 7 hook. He must pull just as hard as he can, 
and if he pulls me down off this coil of rope, why, 
then he will be the fisherman and I will be the 
fish. But if he lets go, or I = him up here off 
the deck, why, I will still be the fisherman. The 
game is to see how many fish each of us can land 
up here. ‘The one that catches the most fish wins.” 

The rest of us lay flat down on our stomachs, 
and made believe toswim, and Theodore, ——— 
above us on the coiled cable, threw down one en 
of his rope. My brother was the first “fish” to 
bite. Then commenced a mighty struggle. 

It would seem to be much easier for the fish 
to pull the fisherman down than for the fisherman 
to haul up the dead welget of a heavy boy lying 
flat on the deck below him. My brother held on 
to the rope with both hands and wrapped his legs 
around it, grape-vine fashion. Theodore braced 
his feet on the coiled cable, stiffened his back, 
and held on, but he did not pull much. 

Of course the fish pulled hard. He rolled over 
on his back, pulling and twisting, just as Theodore 
hoped he would do. You see, all this time, while 
my brother was using his strength, Theodore 
simply stood still and let him tire himself out. 
Before long the fish was so out of breath that he 
could not pull any longer. Besides, the rope cut 
his hands and made them sore. 

Then the fisherman commenced slowly and 
steadily to pol on the line, and in a very few 
minutes he had my brother pulled up beside him 
on the coil of cable. 
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THE CARDIFF GIANT. 


on. Andrew D. White retells in the Century 

H Magazine the story of the “Cardiff Giant,” 
the most extraordinary hoax that ever 
showed the depth of human credulity. The exter- 
nal facts are that in the autumn of 1869 people were 
hastening from all over the country to a farm 
in central New York, to see the stone figure of 
a man of enormous size, lying at the bottom of a 


| hole where it had apparently been found. 


The facts in human nature that made the hoax 
possible were the surprising readiness of the 
public to be astonished and swindled ; the nonsense 
of the pseudo-scientific, who pretended to fix the 
age of this stone man and surrounded him with all 
kinds of fictitious archeology; and the misguided 
religious zeal of people who thought this discovery 
confirmed the Biblical text, “There were giants in 
the earth in those days.” 

A syndicate was formed to exhibit the giant. 


This meant a careful organization of all.the lies 
that tended to support the genuineness of the 
“discovery,” and to defeat the sensible ineredulit; 
that began to set in as a reaction. The giant h 
been “found” in the course of sinking a well. 
People discovered that it was an unfavorable 
place for a well, and be, to question why an 
man should have started to dig there. Then it 
was found that the owner of the farm had sent to 
a man in the West several thousand dollars of the 
money received for admission fees to the booth 
where the figure was exhibited. How came a 
small farmer to owe so much money? 
|} Real science uttered its protest. Professor 
| Marsh of Yale pronounced the giant a humbug. 
it was not an ancient statue, certainly not a 
petrified . “The giant must have been 
| recently buried,” he said. “I am surprised that 
any scientific observers should not have detected 
| at —- the unmistakable evidence against its 
| antiquity.” 
| Meanwhile Mr. Barnum tried to purchase the 
“giant,” but in vain. he had a copy made so 
like the original that only an expert could tell 
them apart. The new statue was also exhibited 
as the Cardiff Giant, and the matter had begun 
| to be a comedy Barnum’s eyes twinkling 
| behind it. . 
Finally the truth came out. A man with a love 
of humor and a desire to test the extent of buman 
| credulity had deliberately set to work to d the 
public. He had chiseled this a 
| stone that had blue veins in it,—a great aid to the 
“petrified man” delusion. pricked 
work of art, and had made 





all over his 
grooves in it whieh looked like ruts worn b 
| running water. Then he had shipped it to 
brother-in-law, the New York farmer, who had 
sent his family away at the time, so they could 
| swear they had first seen the giant resting in his 
“ee v 


e.” 
| “Although this celebrated hoax had long passed 
| out of the public mind until Mr. White’s article 
| recalled it, the man who perpetrated the hoax was 
living until very recently. His death occurred 
only a few weeks ago. 
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THROWN FROM A TORN BALLOON. 


r. Stanley Spencer, who steered his air-ship 
M over the city of London in September, 
has had many startling adventures, some 

of which London M. A. P. describes. Mr. Spencer 
made his first balloon ascent when he was four- 
teen. When he began to make parachute descents 
he went all over the world. In Cuba he received 
a gold medal, and had the doubtful pleasure of 
| reading his own obituary, prematurely published. 


It was in China that he produced the greatest 
impression on the natives. The results were so 
serious, in fact, that the mandarins ordered him 
to “move on.” The people were so excited by his 
descents that, in emulation, they took to hurling 
themselves off the roof-tops, with disastrous 
results. At Canton he fell into the river three 
times, and was ignominiously fished out by Chinese 
women armed with boat-hooks. But such incidents 
are details to an aeronaut. 

Mr. Spencer considers that he has had only one 
real accident in the course of his whole adven- 
turous and dangerous career. That occurred at 
5 and the story of it sounds incredible. 
In the preparation for a parachute descent one 
of his Chinese assistants held on to his rope too 
long, with the result that a great rent was torn 
in the balloon. Rather than disappoint the crowd. 
Mr. Spencer determined to trus' his luck, and 

ave the order to let £0. The balloon shot up, 

hot air—gas was not to be had—pouring from 
the fissure. The aneroid soon marked six hundred 
feet, and the parachutist was beginning to get 
ready for the drop when the balloon suddenly 
collapsed, and after a vain endeavor to loosen 
the parachute, he fell like a stone. 

During the whole of that fall he was conscious, 
and felt no fear, only a dim wonder as to when he 
would strike. Twice he turned completely over 
and then crashed on to rocky cliffs one hundre 
and fifty feet above the sea-level. Some sailors 
who were among the spectator% rushed to pick 
up his remains, and found him not only alive, but 
conscious. 


“Are you hurt?” they asked, with the fatuity 
of men eeply moved. 
“Only carried away a mainstay, boys,’’ was the 


cheery response, and then the aeronaut fainted. 
He had broken his thigh-bone, but that and some 
bruises were his only injuries. That one could 
fall four hundred and fifty feet_on rocks and live 
sounds incredible; but the explanation lies in the 
fact that the aeronaut struck the sloping side of 
the cliff and slid down to the bottom. 
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A WASTED SUMMER. 


ost people know that if they should try to 

M follow all the rules for correct living 

which are laid down by “experts” who 

air their ideas in print, they would soon wear 

themselves owt, and might find themselves trying 

to follow two conflicting rules at onee. The 
Chicago News puts the matter in this way: 


“Why, how you look!” exclaimed the book- 
keeper as she met the stenographer. “Have you 
been sick?” 

“No,” answered the stenographer, humbly. “I 
have just been ee 

The bookkeeper looke 
and the stenographer continue 

“The beauty pages of the newspapers have 
always fascinated me, and I read them until I 
was convinced that there was no reason, why 
I should not be beautiful. , 

“So I followed the prescribed rules for business 

rls. I shivered through a cold bath each morn- 
ng, took an hour to put on J clothes, and then 
had a hearty breakfast consisting of a peach and 
two pes, eaten very slowly. 

“The directions hinted at taking time Outng 
office hours to brush one’s hair aud put on fres 

wader, but I did not attempt that, as my employer 

oes not read the beauty notes. 

“It was also recommended that the noon hour 
be divided equally between lunch and a nap; but 
it was fifteen minutes’ rush from the office to the 
nearest rest-room, so I had to shorten the lunch 
and the nap. The meals did not strike me as 
perteney strengthening, but the poausy writers 
said that if one would persist in the diet one’s 
friends would be astonished at the change —” 

“IT am,” said the bookkeeper. 2 

“The directions further said that when a busi- 
ness girl reached home at night, she should take 
off her tailor-made gown anc rt on something 
by and pus) and forget that she is a working 

rl. So I did it. Then I ate dinner so slowly 
that by the time I had finished ‘avoiding the pie 
and rich pudding’ I was ready to begin again with 
the soup course. Then I took a long walk to 
reduce my weight. At half past eight I began to get 
ready for bed. 

“Horrors!” shuddered the bookkeeper. 

*“T brushed my clothes, laid out fresh linen, took 
the physical-culare exercises for twenty or thirty 
minutes, took a hot bath, brushed my hair fifteen 
minutes and gave it a tonic, rubbed my neck with 
oil, manicured my nails, and tried to get eight 
hours’ sleep. Of course during the training I had 
to refuse all invitations, but I comforted myself 
with the —_—— that the other girls would be 
jealous of my beauty.” 

The bookkeeper smiled. 

“The more I walked the fatter I got. To-day I 


pettaly surprised, 








read another article in the same paper, and no 
doubt by the same beauty specialist, which said 
that walking developed fat, the oil darkened the 
skin, and while fruit breakfasts might do ver 
well for ladies of leisure, working girls need 
hot eepats. So my whole summer has been 
wasted.” 
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TWO LITTLE FRIENDS. 


n his book, “The School of the Woods,” Mr. 
William J. Long says that he found one day 
in the forest a lovely nook by a fallen tree. 

He put his hand into the hollow to find out what 
was there, and touched the dappled sides of two 
little fawns, lying very still where their mother 
had hidden them when she went away. 


They were timid at first, lying close, without 
motion of any kind. Even after the hemlock 
curtain had been brushed aside, and m 
and my hand t d them, they kept 
flat to the ground, and oe Sean ied 
parts of the brown forest floor, and that the spots 
on their bright coats were flecks of sunshine. 

But the hand that touched the little wild things 
——— no sense of danger with it. It searched 
out spots behind their velvet ears, where they 
love to be rubbed ; it wandered down their backs 
with a wavy caress; it curled its palm up softl 
under their moist muzzles, and brought their 
Py out instantly at that faint suggestion 
of salt. 

When I rose at last, after petting them to their 
hearts’ content, 7 staggered to their feet and 
came up out of their house. Their mother had 
told them to stay; but here, evidently, was another 
big, kind animal whom they might safely trust. 
They followed me. 

Suddenly a twig snap sharply; there was a 
rustle in underbrush, and a doe sprang out. 
At sight of me she stopped short, her ears pointing 
forward like two accusing fingers, an awful fear 

her soft eyes. As I waite quietly trying to 
make my eyes say all sorts of friendly things, 
the harsh, oaty “K-a-a-a-h! K-a-a-a-h!” the 
danger-cry of the deer, burst like a trumpet-blast 
through the woods, and she fled back to cover. 

The little ones leaped aside, filled with a name- 
less dread. But in a moment they were back 
again, nestling close tome. I pushed them gently 
under the hemlock curtain, and then dodged out 
of sight. I watched from a covert and saw the 
doe come out, call them forth, and run her keen 
nose over them from head to tail, to be sure they 


were 3 

Suddenly, as the smell of man came to her from 
the tainted underbrush, she felt the necessity 
of teaching them ir neglected lesson before 
a_ second danger should fall. 
**K-a-a-a-h!”’ crashed through the woods again. 
Her tail straight Up. she leaped away, and the 
fawns bravely wabbled after. 


eyes saw 
eir heads 
y were only 
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HE COMPLETED HIS TESTIMONY. 


oo tenacious memory sometimes leads to 

embarrassing situations. In Tit Bits is 

related the story of a right-of-way case 
which concerned an ancient foot-path over an 
English estate. The place had passed from an old 
and respected family into the hands of a rich 
nobody. 


The lawyer who appeared on behalf of the land- 
owner cross-examined a venerable countryman, 
who had testified to his own personal knowledge 
that there had been a right of way over the land 
ever since he was a boy of five. 

“And how old are you now?” asked the lawyer. 

“Eighty-five, sir.” 

“But surely you can’t remember things which 
occurred when you were a boy of five, eighty years 


go? ‘ 

***Deed an’ I can, sir,” asserted the octogenarian 
witness. “I can mind a year afore that, when 
a feyther, sir, ‘owd Skinflint Garge’ us called 
tim —” 


“That will do; you may step down,” said the 
lawyer, hastily, as a titter ran round the court- 
room. 

— “got a wallo ing from Mother Buncombe —” 

“Stand down, sir!’’ said the mevrst wrathfully. 

— “for chatin’ her two-year-old lass —” 

“Do you hear? Stand down!” 

— “o’ a thruppny bit!” concluded the venerable 
witness, triumphantly, as he slowly left the box. 
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THE TERMS WERE TOO HARD. 
n author who is well known for various books 
A that one can see in the shops recently 
had a call, says a writer in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, from a friend who was about to start 
on a journey. 


“I wish I had something good to read on the 
train,” remarked the friend. 
“ Have you read my last book?” asked the 


author. 
“No,” answered | the friend. “What is it— 
be humor,” laughed the 


romance or humor? 
“It’s pe to 
“and I don’t mind giving you a copy on an 


author 1 
advertising basis.” 

“What's that?” asked the friend. 

“Why, all you’ve got to do is to laugh and 
chuckle while you’re reading it, and hold it so 
that the other people on the car can see what the 
book is that you find so diverting. That’s the best 
kind of advertising a book can have.” 

“T’ll try it,” said the friend, and he took the book. 

course this was all said in fun, and it was 
so understood; but as the friend rolled along in 
the parlor-car it occurred to him that the humorous 
possibilities of the situation were not entirely 
exhausted. So he sent the author the following 
telegram from the first way station: 

“Don’t want book on terms quoted.” 
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“TEMPUS FUGIT.”’ 


lady who went to Cape May by water became 
A interested, says the Philadelphia Times, in 
the picturesque attire of an old salt in sailor 

togs, who boarded the steamer at Chester. 


He spoke to nobody, but sat in his chair and 
gazed afar until the landing was in sight, when he 
arose, took from the folds of his blouse a huge 
telescope, and proceeded to sweep the horizon. 
Then he turned, doffed his cap, and courteously 

assed the glass tothe ladies. When they returned 
t one of them remarked: 

“That is an excellent telescope, sir.” 

“Yes, miss, it be that,” he replied. ‘That there 
*scope was given to me by Lord Nelson.” 

“Nelson?” repeated one of the ladies. “Why, 
he’s been dead nearly a hundred years!” 

“Well, I declare!’ exclaimed the sad old tar. 
“Ow the time do fly!” 


eS & 


“G’ WAN!” exclaimed Mrs. Gerrity in her wrath. 
“Fwat d’yese amount to? Who did the O’Dowds 
spring from?” 

“Tl have ye know, Mrs. Gerrit sao | shprung 
from no one,” answered Mrs. wd. “They 
shprung at them.” —New York Times. 



































HOW ELSIE WAS FOUND. 


By Lily Manker Allen. 


LSIE had come down-town with Papa 

Doctor to see the holiday windows in 

x their gay Christmas dress. She had 

, looked forward to this for days, and 

when the time really came, she was 

so excited she could hardly get her 

hands into the sleeves of the new 

little white wool dress, with its bands 

of blue velvet, nor quiet her bobbing 

curls enough to get them into the 

velvet bonnet that matched the dress. 

But she was here at last, and as | 

she and Papa Doctor threaded their | 

way through the great throngs on Broadway, she 
could hardly contain all her gladness. 

Window after window was enjoyed, Elsie 
lingering at each like a bee on a honeysuckle, 
until they reached one where a 
live monkey was making gri- 
maces and performing all man- 
ner of funny tricks. Here Papa 
Doctor let go Elsie’s hand fora 
moment to speak to a passing 
acquaintance, sure that the at- 
traction of the window would 
prove an anchorage for some 
time. But he had not noticed 
the next window, which caught 
Elsie’s eye almost immediately, 
and made ‘her forget all about 
the monkey. 

A beautiful doll almost as large 
as Elsie’s self stood at a glitter- 
ing gateway to welcome Santa 
Claus as he came up the snowy 
path under garlands of holly sus- 
pended from evergreen - trees. 
Beyond the gateway was an 
elegant doll’s house, completely 
furnished, as Elsie could see 
through the windows and the 
open door. 

Of course Santa had his usual 
delightful bundle of mystery, 
but Elsie could not help wonder- 
ing what he could find to bring 
to a house that already seemed 
to have everything. 

She was so absorbed in think- 
ing about it that when she was 
through looking at it she went 
on to the next window instead 
of going back to the monkey. 
There a wonderful sleigh caught 
her eye. It looked as if it might 
have come straight from fairy- 
land. Indeed, it was filled with 
fairies, the tiny queen balancing 
herself on the front of the sleigh 
and waving her wand at the 
milk-white steeds, while a fairy 
prince held the reins, and a 
whole troop of fairies filled the 
rest of the sleigh, swaying and 
Hluttering and dancing. 

Here the crowd thickened a 
little, and Elsie was jostled from 
her place at the window. In 
an instant she came back from 
fairy-land to realize that Papa 
Doctor was nowhere to be seen. 
Then everything was changed. 
The crowds about her seemed a 
great flood in which she was 
about to drown. Even the build- 
ings looked strange. Could that 
big block aeress the street be the same in which 
Papa Doctor had his office, and where she some- 
times came with grown-up Sister Joy at the close 
of oftice hours, to wait in the corridor until down 
the elevator - shaft came the cheery Bob White 
whistle, just like a quail, which told them Papa 
Doctor was coming ? 

A great sob rose in Elsie’s throat as the crowd 
swept her on. Some one noticed her at last, and 
drew her out of the jostling throng. 

Looking up through her tears, she found her- 
self in the arms of a policeman. 

“Have you lost somebody ?” 

“Yes, I’ve lost Papa Doctor. Do you know 
him ?”’ 

“No, but we’ll be sure to find him.’’ 

As the policeman spoke, Elsie’s ear caught the 
familiar “Bob White’ loud and shrill, above 
the rear of the street. 

“There’s my papa!’’ she cried, and breaking 
away from his arms, she ran into the crowd. 

The policeman followed, bewildered. He had 
not noticed the whistle, nor had he seen any one 
who looked to him like a lost little girl’s papa. 

But in a moment he found Elsie clasped tight 
in the arms of a burly man with a beaming face. 

“How did you find her?” asked the policeman. 

“T didn’t find her. She found me, but it was 
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Bob White that helped her,”” answered papa. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. NUTS TO CRACK. 


By Ida Whipple Benham. 


“What did you get for Christmas ?” 
“Oh, nothing much,” he said. 
“Nothing but a picture-book, 
And a pair of skates, and a sled, 


“And a new fur cap, and a muffler, 
And a train of cars, and a ball, 
And a top, and a game, and an engine, 
And some candy, that was all. 


“What did you get for Christmas?” 
“Oh, lots of things!” said he. 

“We had a duck for dinner, 
And we had a Christmas tree, 
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THE DOLLS’ 


1 made a lovely Christmas tree, 
Trimmed with a candle lighted, 
And every dolly in the house 
Was formally invited. 


A sunshade draped with all the gifts, 
And pop-corn hung about it, 

Looked like a truly Christmas tree. 
I'm sure no one could doubt it. 


The sailor and the Indian 
Were the only men-folks present. 
They danced with every one in turn, 
And made things very pleasant. 


Belinda was the fairest there, 
With shiny golden tresses, 

A string of pearls, a silken sash, 
And daintiest of dresses. 


The baby doll was dressed in blue, 
In pink the little Jappy 

Who smiled at Bess with the broken leg, 
And seemed extremely happy. 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER, 


“And we made some pop-corn candy, A letter of the alphabet. A goat. Cultured. 
A country. Blow A boy's name, an article and 
Enough for every one, extre mities. A dancing-shoe, relatives and mixed 
. yy aprinter. Swiftest part of a river. A kind of 
And we lit a candle on the tree— shot. Found in history. Couples. A letter of the 
| alphabet taken a number oftimes. Bolt-retainers. 
Oh, we had lots of fun. A kind of cane. A kind of fish. A mash. Some 
predicaments. 
“And Mabel got a dolly, 2. 
| CONCEALED ACROSTIC. 
And Ralph a rubber ball, ie ctingors, in wringers, in singers, 
P n speaking but never in scolding, 
And the baby got a cradle-quilt, in knuckles, in buckles, in truckles, 
. n reaching but never in holding, 
And | just enjoyed them all. In cobbles, in wobbles, in hobbies 


In rational, never in treason, 
In fishes, in dishes, in wishes, 
Pray look for the sign of the season. 


“And then we sang together— 


- Yes, even our baby sings,— 3 
And father and mother they joined in,— ADDITIONS. 
va | Add fifty to a body of water and it becomes an 
Oh, we had lots of things. aquatic mammal; a meadow becomes faithful; to 


swell becomes a miserable dwell- 
ing; a girls name becomes a 
sea product used for beads and 
other ornaments; to talk wildly 
becomes to untwist; to engrave 
becomes a kind of vessel; a part 
of a window becomes part of a 
door; a vegetable becomes a 
loud sound; a fruit becomes a 
jewel; manner becomes a pat- 
tern; to enslave becomes a coun- 
try bumpkin. 
4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

“It is an 1234567!" said he, 
and as his voice rang 123, 4567 
Was in every tone. 

Bring the lamb in, 1234. 5678 
some milk and feed it, but do not 
heat the milk more than 12345678. 

Do you 1234 5678 as it is, or 
are you mistaken? 12345678 
your spectacles and try again. 

Where did 1234567 find those 
1234 567 apples? 

When she was using the small 
1234567, 1, on her 1234, 567 a 
diamond ring. 

fo be 123456, I knew the 123 
456 leak. 
5. 


ANAGRAM STORY. 
If he were not - 
Would be a right nie ro boy; 
To take a walk with 
Is now his greatest joy. 
Should Delia with another walk, 
His fun is -- - once 
But he’s - -----, though he 


re, 
The foolish little dunce. 
When Delia asked young Pat to 
dine, 
And claimed she made the - 
(---- a joke). her sister said, 
Hamann, . it was 1.” 
“The .” said Delia 


the 
up m ‘a lad I didn't make it; 
Go get a - - as you 


1 doubt if you can break it.’ 
When Delia dons het bathitig sult 
(Her hair she then - -- 
At six o’clock, her mamma s: Lys, 
“You cannot 
The beach is an 
wae re many a tender word 
c onfiding ear 
“At le ast, that’ s what I’ve heard 
The trees are now, 
The branches all are bare; 
And on the beach no more to walk 
Do Pat and Delia care. 


6. 
REVERSED SYLLABLES 

If the Western lands 
him he will buy a 
Hermosa 

It will cause you a vast 
of trouble if you try to - 
wild pony of the prairie. 


There is an old --- - in the 
attic, also ---- - copper 
kettles. 

One does not use the fine, close- 
grained , - in making a 


CH RISTMAS TREE. ‘After Maude had read the fifth 


she went out into the 


i j | kitehen -- --- tomatoe 8. 
And kitty came all dressed in fur, The sopranos selected the ---- when the 
| 5 leader gave ---- -- opportunity to do so, 
er upusl apparel Mary, the daughter r of the - , was commonly 
She took her place among the rest, | called } Mame -- -- 
If his enemies - - his character, he will 
And hummed a Christmas carol. |.--- -- a passenger to Honolulu. 
ee bought some chickens to -, and soon 
had --- - hens. 
The doll that has no legs and arms - ----- veterans not refuse to take up the 
Within the trunk was sleeping; | it” 7. 
But when the other guests arrived, PROGRESSIVE WORD. 
j : Place the 1234 5678 
We plainly saw her peeping. } The top of the glass, 


Then you may 12345678 
What cometh to pass. 


Belinda gazed with all her eyes— 


Or one, for when | dressed her Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

i ! 1. Breadintous; buns. O dear, it; adore buns. 

Vas eee Goppes wage ot. © com! It; O,nut bread is; but so dear in; is a burden to; 
| know it has distressed her. abused it, nor; but drones. la; bonus. Dear it; 


but raised no; one as turbid; boat insured; snare, 
2 ,, | Ldoubt; due to brains; bi urd to use in; rain odes, 
“‘ Now please come up when your name is called,”” but. 
id es : o 2. Feather, leather, heather, weather. 
. ‘ Have no loud talking. 3. 1. Sea, date—sedate. 2. Shagbark. 3. Proxy, 
1 drew them up with smiles (and a string), | mate proximate. 4. Firefly. 5. Cur, rage— 
courage. 
For they’re not spry at walking. | 4. Difference, deference; beggar, bigger; wed- 
ding, wadding; robber, rubber; starry, gt 8 
. ‘ 2 | many, money; silver, salver; lodger, ledger; kit- 
With Kitty Fluff they shared their cakes; ten, cotton; madly, medley; mangled, mingled; 
Bonbons they found too 1 rty maiden, madden; wrinkles, rankles. 
’ 


| §. Yellow, tallow, wallow, tellow, willow, 


So | ate those to help them out— meadow, maliow, bellow, shadow, hedgerow. 
6. Pleasure, target, suitor, hasten, notable, 
We had a lovely party! satire, writhe, digitalis. 


















FIRST AID TO THE 
INJURED. 





hat domestic ambulance corps of which mother 

or wife or sister has charge, being accustomed 
to all the accidents that befall heedless men-folk, 
ean sometimes deal with them at long range. 
Thus the New York Mail and Express tells how, 
at six o’clock in the morning of the wedding-day, 
a post-office messenger rang the bell at the home 
of the bride to be, and handed out a special 
delivery letter. 

It was addressed to the best man, who had come 
forty miles to second his best friend in the cere- 
mony, and was, with several others, the guest of 
the bride’s parents. The best man was still sound 
asleep, but he was promptly awakened on the 
supposition that the letter must contain something 
of importance. 

It did, indeed. Rubbing his eyes in an effort 
to understand, he tore open the envelope and was 
astonished to find a sheet of letter-paper, with a 
large needle of the sort men always choose when 
emergency compels them to sew, thrust through 
it, and a foot of black thread doubled and trailing 
in a loose tangle down the page. 

The best man thought it was a joke, but he 
could not see it; and he was about to become 
resentful, when, upon turning the sheet, he found 
this hastily written note: i 

‘Dear Brother. Mother says there is a button 
off your dress coat. It isin your waistcoat—right- 
hand pocket. Sew it on.”’ 

Crawling out of bed, the best man examined his 
coat, and laughed to see that the situation had 
been accurately described in the letter, “Just 
like mother,” he said. “She has probably lost a 
whole night’s sleep thinking about that button.” 

Later ih the day four bridesmaids gleefully 
assisted in making the repairs, and this telegram 
went to mother: 

“Button sewed on. Don’t worry.” 
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NOT A TRAGEDY. 


A story is told in the Boston Herald which 

illustrates in an amusing fashion the quick 
growth of a crowd in a large city, and the morbid 
curiosity which impels people to push and jostle 
one another in the attempt to get as close a view 
as possible of the victim of an accident. 


A few days ago a crowd of excited persons was 
athered on the sidewalk about the saree ofa 
arge department store, while some, in mad haste 

to see what caused the excitement, pushed into the 
interior. 

Three of the employés were slowly bearing a 
limp form in af ee silks to the rear of the store, 
while the eager throng crowded forward to get a 
glimpse of the covered face. 

Many were the questior 7 sy to those in charge: 
“Did she have a fit?” ‘“‘Was she taken suddenly 
ill?” “Did she fall?” 

The crowd became more dense and questions 
more numerous. There seemed to be no solution 
of the mystery. The men who were ones the 
ag victim seemed entirely oblivious of the 
throng. ‘ 

The end came suddenly, however, when an 
appeal was made to the floor-walker. 

“That? Oh, that’s nothing but a dummy form 
which they have just taken out of the show- 
window,” he said. 
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AGREED TO DISAGREE. 


D™@” and Laddie, collie dogs, were brothers 
and much attached to each other. They 
were owned by brothers, too, farmers in New 
Hampshire. Laddie’s master lived at the old 
homestead, says a contrivutor to the Unique 
Monthly, Dandy’s master conducted the next farm, 
and the two men pastured their stock in common. 


visited the other frequently, till one 
day while Laddie, Dandy’s guest, was cay tn | a 
bone, a pet kitten Retenging to Dan r family 
came too near, and Laddie snapped at her. In 
an instant Dandy flew at his throat, and they were 
only separated after a severe ry 

Neither dog ever crossed the boundary-line 
between the two farms after that. 

Laddie drove his flock of sheep daily down 
the lane till he reached the dividing wall, where 
Dandy solemnly took charge, and drove them to 
pasture. At night Dandy brought back the sheep, 
and Laddie would be waiting for his share of the 
flock every time. 

Never once did they take the slightest notice of 
each other or cross the line after the fight. 


Each do: 
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PROMPT ACCEPTANCE. 


i Englishman visiting in this country attended 

a dinner given by a hostess whose hospitality 
is notoriously inadequate. Her dinners have 
often been referred to as “samples,” and invita- 
tions to them are not accepted with alacrity the 
second time. Her wealth is large, however, and 
her social persistence is untiring, so there are 
usually some guests at the table. The English- 
man was a big fellow, says the New York Sun, 
whose family had been kind to the hostess when 
she was in London. 

The dinner was of the usual inadequate kind 
that her friends expected. It served merely as an 
appetizer to the hungry Englishman, and when 
the coffee was served, indicating that the dinner 
was at an end, his dissatisfaction was amusing 
to the other guests. The hostess did not notice it, 
however, and said to him ——" 

“Now do tell me when we may have the pleasure 
of having you dine with us again?” 

“Immediately, madam, immediately,” was the 
unexpected reply. 

*® 


TOO MUCH HUMIDITY. 


‘o the number of those most disagreeable of 

human beings, the unreasonable grumblers, 
should be added a man of whom the Detroit Free 
Press tells. 







but was carefully nursed by his wife, who was 
very devoted to him in spite of his fault-finding. 
His suffering caused her to burst into tears some- 
times as she sat at his bedside. 

One day a friend of the invalid came in and 
asked him how he was getting on. 

“Badly! badly!” he exclaimed. “And it’s all 
my wife’s fault!” 

“Ts it possible?” f&isked the friend, in surprise. 

“Yes. The doctor told me that humidity was 
bad for me, and yet that woman sits there and 
cries and cries!” 


He was peer from inflammatory rheumatism, 
i 
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Boys and Girls wanted to sell seeds for Battles, 
Rochester, N. Y. He pays cash. Adv’t elsewhere. [ Adv. 
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pay, you to write at once for our illustrated cata- 
yerory eer ee logue free. Frank W. Gorse Highlandville, Mass. 
good business hand guaran- 
LEARN To WRITE. teed he Natural Bystem of Pen THE VANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Dull: 109 Pine 
manship will make you a penman. est, fines’ 
best. Complete instructions by mail, including Guide No kindlings. War 
($ 


ranted 3 Greatest Seller for tseverinvented. Sample with 
terms prepaid, ise. YANERE SINDLEM CO, BLOCK 66 LNs, iLL 


wwe] TELECRAPHY 


. taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telecraphy and 
Australi :, 10 cts.; 28 p. list free. Agents wanted. ing) course $82. 


spouse and room, 6 months’ Can be 
We send out sheecs of onsare and Exe discount. one-' ;. great demand for ; school organ 
J. Crowell Stamp Co., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. | ized 1874. Catalog free. 


1) and 80 private separate lessons, for $7 net. Single 
. Send $1 for Guide and become exclusive 
’s Business College, Pub. t., , Wis, 
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FOREIGN STAMPS 10 cts.; 104 vs 
from Malta, Bulgaria, India, ete., 
album, 10 ets.; 40 diff. U. S., 10 cts.; 





Dodge's Zastitute, Valparaiso, Ind. 





Universal Wringers 


HORSE-SHOE BRAND: 














Over Six Million Universal 
Wringers have been sold, giving 
Universal Satisfaction. The rolls 
are of good elastic rubber which 
wring the thick and thin parts 
equally dry. They have the 
Patent Guide Board which spreads 
the Clothes, and are warranted 
for three years. 


A XMAS PRESENT 
Appreciated by all youn 
bousskoepera te the Gem: 
Toy Wringer. It isa per- 
fect wringer with rubber 
rolls and malleable iron 
frame. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. Ad- 
dress Dept. 50 


The American Wringer Co. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 


WARRANTED 3 YEARS 


























When wondering what 

to give for holiday presents 
silverware is always a safe 
ful Knife, post-paid proposition. Nothing is more 
’ : ’ admired or more useful, and no 

to any address for housekeeper ever yet had too much of 


4 q it. You have friends who would 
.00. } e appreciate this beautiful 


Puritan isi‘ 


Knife 


as a Christmas gift from you. While you’re buy- 
ing for your friend make yourself a present, too. 
Artistic in shape, classic indesign. Standard Silver Plate, 


equal to sterling in finish; superior to sterling in wear. Seeit 
at your dealer’s ; if he hasn’t it we will till Christmas send direct. 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ABOVE. 
Send for Catalogue No. 4. 
SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS CO., Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 







we will send this beauti- 





































The Best of 
Biscuit 
always come 
IN-ER-SEAL 
SY Packages 


)} for example try 


| Uneeda 
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Buy Skates ter Christmas Gifts 


Send now for our 
FREE CATALOGUE. 
A postal-card request brings it to you. 


Our well-known Skates are known everywhere. 
If yA dealer hasn’t the style you want we’ll 
sell direc 








BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Maas. 














C ‘A TAS ~ . 
THE LIVINC-ROOM 
COMFORTABLE. 

The living-room should express the 
owner’s individuality. Every item of deco- 


ration and furnishing should reflect 
ofidentity. The moat pleasing setting > 


Grass Carpet 





A luxurious floor covering in the colors of na- 
ture, which harmonizes with and enriches 
any color scheme. Cheaper than ingrain; 
wears like Wilion. Various widths. Art squares 
and rugs of all sizes. dd by all dealers. 
For our free book send to St, Pau/, Minn.; 
50 8. Canal St., Chicago, or 11 Union Square, 
New York. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY. 











Enamels 


GENUINE 


“IT LOOKS 
LIKE NEW.” 


Enamel a chair with Neal’s 
Enamels and you make it 
look like it had just come 
from the store. You can 
make it just the color you 
like, too. Why not have a change in some 
of the furniture that has become shabby 
or that you don’t like? Get a can of the 
Enamel and apply it yourself. It is so 
inexpensive that the cost~is hardly to be 
considered. The difference in the furniture 
will be wonderfully pleasing. 


FREE TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Send us your name and 
the name of your druggist. 
hardware or paint dealer, 
of whom you regularl 
buy, describing the wood. 
work in your house and 
number of rooms, and we 
will send you a_can of 
Neal's ite Enamel — 
enough to cover a chair, 
wastc-basket or large pic- 
ture-frame. We only ask 
five two-cent stamps to 

ay for postage and pack- 
ng. e also send our 
booklet, me ue : 

with sample 
colors, PREE, on request. 


New Era Prepared 
HOUSE PAINT 
absolutely pure — lasts for years. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR 
WORKS, Dept. ¥, Detroit, Mich. 


Neal's 


THE 


















































































A high-class 
self-regula-§ 





eat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mail- 
ed free, together with a book yy 14 
colored views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you 


name this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
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days improvement ever made. Catalog free 
Ee BATE im TOR CO., 
Clay ter, » or Columbus, Ubio. 
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ean make money _ with MA 

getg td or § EREOPTICON. 
McALLISTER, Mi. Optician, 49 Nussau St., N. Y. Shans tee 06 0 , 
to the mind that reads the 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


n 3 It is bound to be of great interest to a boy, a 
: student, or a man already in life’s activities, and ; 
0 ; to enlarge his store of up-to-date knowledge. i 
+ The greatest Mechanical Undertakings of the | 0 
World, Important Inventions, Electrical News, 
Automobile News, remarkable facts of Nat- ; 
ural History and a general outlook over the ; 
world of Mechanical Progress are treated in ; 
a popular manner. 












he crude humor that makes the small boy 

want to throw a stone at a silk hat on a man 
bristling with dignity is not to be disposed of as 
a mere ill-conceived prank of youth. There is 
deep in most people a spring of unsubduable 
humor that leaps gleefully when conscious dignity 
gets a fair tumble. That is why, for all the 
solemnity of the place, the soberest charity and 
the best-bred propriety in the world could not 
prevent a titter at a little farce that happened 
once in a chureh in Brooklyn. 

A gentleman and his wife, who were offended 
at something the preacher said, gravely rose and 
stalked toward the door, with their heads held high 
lm a disdain. The wife followed e . oe . 

Unfors se, the Tinsbaa yon, they wens belt-sey dows The' World's OST FAMOUS PAINTINGS 




























the aisle, the husban his glove, and 

stooped to pick it up “pate "I yee deter- | were Sees cars Serre ees A gear’s subscription may 

mined that the wife Should keep her head so high We asked a committee of artists to select the | help shape the plans of a 

that she did not see her husband stoop. She | | ten most popular paintings of the world. They : son for future success. : : 

went sailing on and doubled over him in riotous | | named the following: he Horse Fair,” by 

confusion. | | Rosa Bonheur; “Russian Weddin Feast,” by a SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE 
The congre —x*- held its breath and kept its Makovski; “Lost,” by Schenck ; “Russian Cou- Price $3.00 « Year. 
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When he returned his father and mother were = 
talking, and the umbrella had vanished. 

“I know where you’ve put it,” he said, after a 
glance around the room. “You’ve put it in that 
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picture up again 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


HE OPENING OF ConaRreEss.—The Fifty- 

Seventh Congress began its second session 
December ist. Both houses, after transacting 
the routine business incident to the opening of 
the session, adjourned until the next day as a 
mark of respect to the memory of members who 
had died during the recess—Senator McMillan 
of Michigan and Representative Russell of 
Connecticut. - 
= PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, which was 

read December 2d, was chiefly devoted to the 
discussion of trusts and the tariff, reciprocity 
and the currency. The President, although he 
deprecated extreme action and any attempt at 
the impossible, urged the necessity of publicity 








and regulation in the affairs of the great combi- | 
nations of capital commonly known as trusts. | 
He argued that a punitive reduction of the| 
tariff would be ineffective as a means of reaching 


the evils of trusts, and would result in the ruin 
of the weaker competitors. The question of 
regulation of the trusts, he declared, stands apart 
from that of tariff revision. As to the latter, 
reciprocity treaties offer one way of readjustment. 
For needed changes which cannot be brought 
about through reciprocity, he recommended the 
appointment of a commission of business experts 
to report to Congress. He recommended the 
removal of the duty on anthracite coal. He 
urged the adoption of reciprocity with Cuba and 
with Newfoundland. As to the currency, he 
directed attention to the need of legislation to 
make it more elastic, and to make all forms of 
currency interchangeable with gold. 
THER RECOMMENDATIONS.—The Presi- 
dent recommended the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce; a general staff for the army ; 
a reorganization of the militia system ; provision 
for more ships, more men and more officers for 
the navy; the extension of rural free delivery; 
the protection of forests and game; the strict 
reservation of agricultural public lands for home- 
builders; such treatment of the Indians as shall 
promote their ultimate absorption into the body 
of the people; and the extension of the merit 
system in appointments to the District of 
Columbia and to the consular service. 
CATTLE QUARANTINE. — Owing to an 
epidemic of what is known as foot and 
mouth disease among cattle in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, November 27th, notified 
transportation companies and stockmen of a 
quarantine upon cattle, sheep and other rumi- 
nants and swine in those states, and forbade the 
exportation of such animals from the port of 
Boston until further orders. November 28th 
the British board of agriculture directed the 
closing of the ports of the United Kingdom 
against the importation of animals from any of 
the New England States, the order taking effect 
December 5th. The Canadian government also 
issued an order prohibiting the importation of 
cattle from the New England States. Up to 
December 3d the cattle in the infected herds 
numbered about 3,000. A large corps of veteri- 
hary surgeons was sent to New England by the 
Department of Agriculture to stamp out the 
disease. The disease is marked by the appearance 
of blisters on the tongues and between the hoofs 
of the animals affected. It is exceedingly con- 
tagious, and only the complete isolation of affected 
animals can prevent its.spread. 
Nayar NOBEL PR1zEs.—The second award of 
prizes for scientific research, under the terms 
of the will of Alfred Nobel, the Swedish manu- 
facturer of explosives, was made November 
28th. The prize for distinction in natural science 
and chemistry was given to Dr. Emil Fischer 
of the Berlin University; in physics to Doctor 
Arrhenius of the Stockholm High School; and 
in medicine to Doctor Finzen. ‘The research 
prize was awarded to an Englishman, Major 
Ronald Ross, of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, who has been engaged for years in 
verifying experimentally the theory of the propa- 
gation of malaria by mosquitoes, and was the 
leader of the expedition which in 1899 discovered 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes in West Africa. 
Each of the prizes amounts to about $40,000. 
D* JOSEPH PARKER, one of the most influ- 
ential preachers and leaders among the 
English Nonconformists, and for more than 30 
years minister of the City Temple, London, died 
November 28th, aged 72. His church was the 
largest of the Congregational order in Great 
Britain, and it was usually 
thronged, not only at the two 
preaching services on Sunday, 
_ but at the mid-week service 
* Thursday noon. Doctor Parker 
was fearless in his denunciations 
of what he believed to be evil, 
wherever found, and his vigor- 
ous pulpit utterances gave him 





OR, JOSEPH PARKER. 
influence in public affairs. The most important 
of his voluminous writings was his “People’s 
Bible,” comprising sermons on the entire Bible, 
which filled 25 volumes, 
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upDSON RIvER MAstTopons.—The remains 
of another mastodon were found recently 
by laborers digging muck and marl from a small 
swamp near Newburgh, Orange County, New 
York. This part of the Hudson River valley, 
on the west shore, just north of the Highlands, 
appears to have been a favorite habitat of those 
gigantic animals, for three skeletons of masto- 
dons have been unearthed in former years from 
the swamps of Orange County. The latest find 
differs from the others in that the bones, instead 
of lying close together at the spot where the 
monster had become enmired, were found scat- 
tered over about 1,000 square feet, at depths 
varying from two to eight feet. 
RIMITIVE VEHICLES IN CHILE.—A recent 
report from United States Consul Mans- 
field at Valparaiso does not convey © favorable 
impression of the progress of mechanical science 
in Chile. Most of the vehicles used in that 
country, he says, are primitive in design and 
erude in construction. Clumsy two-wheeled 
carts, in most instances without springs, are 
generally used. In the country districts oxen 
draw the carts, the 
pe yokes by which the 
te © y animals are attached 
resting on their heads 
just back of the horns, where they are fastened 
by strips of rawhide. As their heads are deprived 
of freedom of action, the oxen sometimes suffer 
torture from the jarring of the heavy carts. 
Carts similar in design, but lighter, and furnished 
with shafts, are drawn by horses in the cities. 
in town and country alike, goods are commonly 
transported on the backs of horses and mules. 


E BIOGRAPHY OF A SNOWFLAKE.” — 

Under this title Mr. Arthur H. Bell, in 
Knowledge, describes the life history of the 
aerial frost flowers of winter, In order to have 
a fair start in life a snowflake should be built 
up on a particle of dust. . Then, if it has the 
good fortune tc begin its career at the top of a 
cloud many miles above the earth, and to pass 
through many atmospheric strata, differing in 
their temperature and the amount of moisture 
they contain, our snowflake is very likely to 
become a notable individual among its kind. In 
a stratum of warmer air the little flake catches 
moisture on its tiny spicules, and when it enters 
a colder stratum below, the moisture is frozen, 
and so the flake grows. Ina thawing air many 
flakes sometimes cohere, forming disks from an 
inch to two or three inches across. 
ge ew res AUTOMATIC BALLOON. — 

The French government is interested in a 
scheme for exploring the Sahara by balloon. 
Before aeronauts undertake the trip, however, 
a balloon provided with automatic steering and 
equilibrating apparatus is, if possible, to be sent 
alone across the desert, from north to south. 
The north-northwest winds which prevail over 
the Sahara from October until April are depended 
on to drive the balloon on its voyage of about 
1,400 miles, from Gabes on the Mediterranean 
to the river Niger. A steel guide-rope 2,400 feet 
long governs the balloon’s motions. Whenever 
it sinks to within 150 feet of the ground, the 
change in the position of the rope results in 
the opening of an automatic valve, allowing the 
escape of water ballast. As the balloon rises 
the valve closes. If the experiment succeeds, 
four aeronauts will try to cross in a balloon. 





IDDEN WEALTH OF THE AMAZON.—An 
indication of the extent of the unexplored 
riches contained in the great forests bordering 


the world’s mightiest river, the Amazon, is given | sio 
by the statement that there is practically no | 


limit to the supply of gutta-percha to be obtained 
there from the balata-tree, although until very 
recently the Brazilians did not know the gum- 
producing qualities of the balata, and cut down 
the trees freely for firewood and building material. 
The balata grows in great abundance near Para 
and along the Amazon and its tributaries for 
thousands of miles. Greater expertness is needed 
in bleeding the trees than in the case of those 
that preduce india-rubber, but the trees yield 
more sap than do the rubber-trees. 
HE Opps IN WEATHER FORECASTING.— 
People have learned by experience to 
make allowance for error in the predictions of 
the Weather Bureau, but Prof. Arthur Schuster 
thinks that the allowances should be officially 
stated. Astronomers, he remarks, are in the 
habit of giving the value of the “ probable 
error” when publishing their observations. But 
although meteorology lends itself more readily 
than any other science to the evaluation of 
deviations from the mean result, the weather 
forecasters have not adopted the custom of stating 
the probable error. Professor Schuster looks 
forward to the time when weather forecasts will 
be accompanied by a statement of the odds 
that the prediction will be fulfilled. Then, 
perhaps, we shall read in the weather column 
not simply, “rain to-morrow,” but “three to 
one,” or “nine to one for rain to-morrow.” 
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cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book Y free. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ASTHMA “Minerva” Metal Doll Heads 


combine durability of metal with beau- 
ty of bisque and do not break ; delight all 
purchasers. Fit any doll’s body. Ask 
your dealer or send for catalogue to 


ALFRED VISCHER & CO., 


Novelty Dept., 11 Warren Street, New York. 
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(Chop! 
Chop! 
Chop! 


How tired are 


OLD FOGY KNEW. 
EXPERIENCE. TEACHES PEOPLE. 


“My parents considered coffee simply a harm- 
less beverage for old and young, so when a mere 
baby I commenced to drink it, and when I reached 
womanhood found myself troubled with nervous- 
ness, headache and an irritable temper, and to 
obtain relief, I drank more and more ‘coffee, thus 
adding fuel to the fire. 

“I grew worse, until life was one black night of 
pain. My nerves were shattered, body wrecked 
with suffering, my stomach gave out and utterly 
refused to digest the most simple foods, and 
finally I lay for weeks starving and longing for 
food, but unable to eat more than just enough to 
keep me alive. 

“While in this state, my next-door neighbor 
brought in a fragrant cup that 1 supposed was 
some new grade of coffee, and although I had 
suffered so terribly from its effects, the tempta- 
tion was too strong to resist, and I drank it with 
relish. I noticed it had a rich, agreeable taste, 
and I drank it without distress. She repeated the 
kindness two or three mornings. 

“I began to congratulate myself that it was not 
coffee that hurt me, after all. I was assuring my 
friend of this one day when she astonished me by 
saying that I was not drinking coffee, but a pure 
food drink called Postum Food Coffee, made from 
nourishing grain for building up the system and 
nerves instead of tearing them down. 

“I then began to drink Postum regularly, and to 
get well slowly but surely. To-day I am a strong, 
hearty woman; my nervous system is entirely 
rebuilt, and with a reserve force of strength in time 
of need; I sleep well, and awake refreshed and 
feel bright for each day’s task, with no indigestion 
or stomach trouble and a good, strong, active 
brain ready for any mental strain or toil. There 
is no doubt on earth that coffee nearly killed me. 

“A friend of mine was obliged to resign her 
position as school-teacher because of extreme 
nervousness caused by coffee-drinking. Iinduced 
her to use Postum in place of coffee, and at the 
end of four months she began teaching again, her 
nervousness gone, and feeling and looking ten 
years younger, her sallow complexion having 
Name given 
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cased in all metals. The latest enamel designs. 
Send for our booklets. Full information therein 
given. Every Watch Guaranteed. 
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The New England Watch Co., 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scariet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptire booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimoniuls 
as to its value. AU Druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 320 hrusen St. Mew ork. 
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THE BRIGHT BOY 


Or Girl, any earnest, honest person, can 
make a nice ‘thing selling 


BATTLES’ "4" 


They are new crops, tested, the best, our 
own growing. You invest nothing, your 
pay 


S in cash. Buyers become your 
customers from year to year. One 
~ seller writes this: 


become a beautiful, healthy bloom.” 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


STAMMER 









Perfection 
in design, simplicity, 
and superior work 
manship and finish 
make the 


H&R 
Single Gun 


the best holiday gift. 
Your dealer can sup 
ply, or we will sell 
to you direct 
Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, 


FRANK H, ing 


sent Fi co t0 pom te aden pes Seed Grower, Rochester, N. ¥. 


‘AMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St., 0° Betrole mice t. Mich. 























’ Makers of H &R Revolvers. 
es! Catalogue for postal. 


a\- ist 


» PIANO 
; nor ORGAN 

















But the luckiest man is he who buys for his home a 


RIP VAN WINKLE SPRING BED. 


IT 15 LIGHT AND STRONG, MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. ALL SIZES. FITS WOOD AND METAL BEDSTEADS, 
LASTS A LIFETIME ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, OR SEND 2° STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO. NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 


; BARREL I 
Ing, made with finest blued cructble a 
N \ ed steel barrel, taper choke bo: 
\\ solid aa — - Sorel, Se 



























Spent at i Brocsh load 
or 





gunis wanted, give fea — ot — 
reland ae a “and we we will 
send this 

distance oleate ba barrel show. 
gun C.O.D., by express, 


from ti 


Dan accurates 
a long distance 
absolutely the bestgun 
in the world at an 
where near t; 
price, 








an your 81.00, 
Fere-End. 
part ye Piece fitted 





is made by expert gun makers, every 
perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot 
extra solid to withstand the use of any NTrito £0 POWDER. 


strong rigid steel frame built 

jane 4 loading, barre! of finest : | 

bored to size from the solid bar, latest improved top : 

uality ee works, extra strong spring, fine walnut stock, 
gzip, Cevonetl rene’ tested Sad —= ty gut 

weighs 7 lbs 


ar Tt \ ne shell which th throws shell out automatically, myn iy hoe 
on. s Oreer Sn or Lay for $5.85 r 


barrel shotguns at mu: 
fcory JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 2 Ericmsiaee 


crucible rolled steel, taper > 
snap and rebounding hammer. 

heavy rubber butt Senne, = I pistol 
strength, 





FREE FOR A YEAR. 


offer from maker to buyer, which is unequaled 
"E rote & of terms, and which puts a fine 
instrument within the reach of every purse. 
You Advance no Money. We Prepsy the Freight. 
You Shoulder no Risky We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Miniature Pianos and Organs Free 


To every intending purcha ser we will presenta beau- 
tiful set of miniatures, being accurate representations 
of our models of the latest styles in Cornish Pianos 


85 up, non ejector gun a 


CHICAGO, iLLinOIs 











Organs. These mintat ures constitute the most 
advertisements ever issued and enable any one 















fean Seuvenir Catal handsome 
presentation plate in colors and full 
describing 50 p Expestiion Models © 
nd Organs, also our interestin: 
‘eople.” Send us 
to-day and we will mail catalog 
FREE, if you mention this paper. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, New 


For 50 Years Piano and Organ Makers tothe American People. 


depicting and 
Cornish Amer- 
book 


















that adds something to the surtace every ume 
t «8 anpled. producing a brilliant H1-GLOS 
enamel, with least effort — leaving no greasy 
spots or streaks, it m the only furniture 
polish made in paste form — put up in tin 
boxes, cannot leak or spill MI-GLOS is 
most economical — requires less polish; no 


| a Furniture Polish 








few presents which is useful as well as 
real value for daily service is out 

of all propertion to its moderate cost. The INGERSOLL is 
guaranteed to keep perfect time for one year. Two millions 
are made and sold ar year to satisfy the demands of a 
public which has proved its accuracy and appreciates its value. 
Ask for an INGERSOLL and see that you get it. If you don’t, send 
us a dollar and you will receive one by mail, post-paid. Address— 


"Sa ney boy who finds an INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
WATCH in n = stocking on Christmas morning. It is 
one o} 

mee Ah and 


probability of using too much or applying to 


more surface than wanted. Cleans soled 
and greasy spots. restores the whole surface 
perfectly. Sample box by mail. 10 cents 


PATTON PAINT CO, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Prrrssurcw Prare Gia Company 
General Distributers 





K.H. INGERSOLL & BRO. DEP T. 85 67 CORTLANDT ST. N.Y 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. lis subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single Secs ene of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
wiven for. $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
shou made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WiiKN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURKD, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmascers are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Youur name cannot be found on 

8 unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to gtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


our boo 








CHRONIC INDIGESTION. 


HE causes of chronic indigestion | 
are manifold, but usually, and 
almost always in the begin- 
ning, even when the stomach 
finally becomes actually dis- 
eased, the condition is due to 
improper eating. It may not 
be that the sufferer eats too 
much,—although very many 
people who are not gluttons 
do that,—but he eats improp- 
erly. One who suffers from 
dyspepsia, or who wishes to 

avoid such suffering, should remember that the 

stomach cannot do all the work of digestion. 

Before it enters the stomach the food must be 

tinely divided and mixed with the saliva, which is 

as certainly a digestive fluid as is the gastric juice. 

Gladstone, it is said, used to chew every mouthful 

of food thirty-two times, one for each tooth, before 

he swallowed it. 

Loug mastication of the food is useful in many 
ways. In the first place, it should appeal to all who 
delight in the pleasures of the table, for if the food 
is savory it is tasted longer and better when well 
chewed. Again, long mastication mixes the food 
well with the saliva and begins its digestion, and 
this sweetens the starchy food and improves its 
taste. Finally, if one eats slowly he will have less 
time to eat much, and hunger is appeased and a 
feeling of satiety is attained before the stomach 
can become overloaded. 

While one is chewing, the food should be moved 
from side to side of the mouth that the admixture 
with the saliva may be more thorough. 

Too much fluid should not be taken with the 
meal, but it is not a wise plan to take none, as 
is sometimes recommended. The gastric juice 
should not be too much diluted, but if the food is 
well moistened the juice acts better and more 
rapidly. One glass of water with a meal is about 
the right amount. Cool water, moreover, in 
moderate quantity stimulates the secretion of 
gastric juice, and a wineglassful of ice-water 
taken before the meal gives a fillip to the appetite 
without any of the drawbacks of liquor. 

If in spite of all precautions chronic indigestion 
persists, one should try the experiment of eating 
only one kind of food at a meal—meat, fish, or 
eggs without bread and potatoes, or bread and 
butter without animal food. The stomach which 








rebels at a mixed meal will often do its work 
satisfactorily if offered only one article of food at 
a time. 

* © 


AN OPTIMISTIC OBSERVER. 


n machinery Ruskin saw only unloveliness. 
Much may be said in defense of his point of 
view, but something also may be conceded to the 
point of view of the plain person who believes 
that the world is pretty well ordered, after all. 
Such a plain person is Joshua Jimson, whose | 
large, if not very closely reasoned, views were 
recently set forth in the columns of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

“I used to tremble,” said Mr. Jimson, “every 
time I heard of another invention. First there 
was the mowing-machine. Thinks I, ‘Good-by to | 
the poor boys that have been making a living 
working on the farms.’ But I can’t see ’s it ever 
made any difference so far as needing help is 
concerned. 

“Then we got. the reapers and binders and these 
thrashing-machines that do the whole thing at 
once. Well, when they began to come along I 
says: 

**This is the end of it for the farm-hand. He may 
as well go away somewhere and lie down and die. | 
There isn’t any use for him any more.’ But farm- 
hands seem about as scarce as ever, and mebbe a | 
little more so. So I’ve just made up my mind that | 
I am not going to worry any more about it. Let | 
the inventors keep on inventing all they please. I | 
guess there’ll be sunthing for the rest of us to | 
do, no matter how many patent rights they keep | 
getting out. 

“Why, look at those automobiles! When they | 
first got to racing round, Judd Hawkins says | 
to me, ‘Josh,’ says he, ‘I guess this is going to | 
end It.’ 

“*How so?’ says I. 

“*When they get to running wagons without 
horses, they won’t need hay or oats,’ says he, ‘and 
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those are the things where the farmer makes most 
of his money, because they’re the easiest to raise.’ 
“Don’t you worry,’ says I. ‘You just wait and 
see what happens.’ 
“And now look at it!” continued Mr. Jimson. 
“Here they’ve got so many automobiles and 
electric things kiting round you wouldn’t hardly 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 








ELECTRIC KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 
Send 1 


Install Repair Alarm: 
Electric Gas Lighting and Telephones. "Prices and Dia: 
. Incandescent eine, Book 25c. 
COMPANY, 1702 Ontario &t., Dept. E, 





think the horses could keep from feeling | " 
*specially in the cities, but oats are higher ’n | 
ever heard of ’em being before. 

“You can’t make me believe that God Almighty 
is going to let a few inventors down here upset His 
whole calculations, and leave a lot o’ stuff lying 
round useless to spoil, so I’m not going to worry 
about it again.” 

* ¢ 


TABULATED GRATITUDE. 


little fable in politeness, which is unhappily 
too nearly true to fact, is printed in the 
Philadelphia Telegraph. A well-dressed young 
woman entered a street-car, looked down the 
double row of passengers, sighed, and took hold of 
a strap. A middle-aged gentleman in the center 
of the car rose and offered his seat. 


The lady wagged her skirts, swished past the 
gentleman, and dropped into the seat. The man 
walked out on the platform and drew a memoran- 
dum-book from his pocket. 

Turning to a page which looked like a miniature 
baseball score, he added a dash, and as he placed 
the book back in his pocket, he remarked, more 
to himself than any one else: 

“Sixteen to open emmy | near a tie.” 

“What kind of a score are you keeping?” asked 
the inquisitive conductor. 

“You could hardly eall it a score,’’ was the 
man’s reply. “Some time ago a friend declared 
that he had stopped giving up his seat because 
only about one woman in a dozen would think 
enough of his kindness to thank him. I’m a 
married man, and I insis that he was wrong or 
had the misfortune of riding with very ill-bred 
women. 

“‘Just keep tabs on it yourself,’ he said, and 
I’ve been doing it. 

“The woman I — my seat to a few moments 
age makes the thirty-fourth since my argument 
with my friend. She is the eighteenth who has 
given me a frozen stare instead of a word of 
thanks. I’ve got such a strong faith in woman- 
kind that I hope to make the account balance, but 
I received no thanks to-day from two ladies to 
whom I surrendered my seat. I’m afraid my 
friend is at least half-right.” 


hh & 


KILLED WITH HIS OWN WEAPON. 


here is, no doubt, a popular belief that the 

claim of insanity as a defense in murder cases 
is often used to defeat the ends of justice. That is 
evidently the view of the writer of this little squib 
from the Philadelphia 7’elegraph : 


A young attorney had secured for his client 

an Irishman charged with murder, a verdict ot 

acquittal on the ground of temporary insanity. 
hen he met his client again, he said: 

“Well, Hogan, isn’t it about time you gave me 
that extra two hundred dollars?” 

“Faith, an’ what two hoondred is thot?” 

“The two hundred dollars you promised if I 
saved that worthless neck of yours. 

“Sure, an’ did Oi promise thot? Oi don’t 
ramimber.” 

“Why, certainly you promised it to me.” 

Hogan scratched his head for a minute, and 
then with a smile outlawed the claim with the 
remark: 

“Oh, well, but ye know Oi was crazy thin.” 


* © 
TOO GENEROUS. 
@ hat was the trouble between Arabella and 


her young man, that they gave up the 
idea of marrying?’’ asked a former resident of 
Bushby. 


“Arabella was always techy,” said the young 
lady’s aunt, with impersonal calmness, “and that 
was the trouble—that and her being so literal. 
It’s a terrible resky combination o’ qualities. 

“They kept having hitches all along, but come 
Christmas time, Albert asked her right up and 
down what she wanted, for fear of making the 


wrong choice, and she said, ‘You can give me 
enone candy to fill my slipper,’ looking at him 
real coy. 


“Well, her feet aren’t as small as some, but that 
wasn’t his idea; ’twas because he’s generous, and 
not literal. .He sent her a five-pound box, poor, 
deluded critter, and she up and broke the engage- 
ment; and his little sister ate the candy—and 
enjoyed it, by what I hear.” 


* ¢ 
NOT GOOD ENOUGH. 


\ American actor tells a story of an adventure 

that enlivened a “barnstorming” tour in the 
West. In a little town where the company was to 
appear, the actor went to the theater for a band 
rehearsal, but instead of a band he found only a 
solitary man with a cornet under his arm. 


“What time is the band rehearsal?” asked the 
a | 


ctor. 
“Right now, sir,” answered the cornet-player. 
“But where is the band ?”’ 
“T am here, sir; the rest are playing at a dance. 
You will have to get along with me.” 
“Ah,” said the actor, sarcastically, “I suppose 


| you are the best cornet-player in the state.” 


“No, sir,” said the musician, sadly, “not by a 
long way. If I were any good, I’d be playing at 
the dance with the rest of them.” 


* ¢ 


WAS USED TO IT. 


he fame of the stock-yards at Chicago is world- 

wide. 

complete without a trip to the great abattoirs and 
cattle-pens. 


A certain representative of royalty, on his way 
across the country, was invited to inspect the 
stock-yards. He received every possible attention, 
and was much interested in the magnitude of the 
business and the various processes for disposing 
of the thousands of cattle and hogs slaughtere 
there every mp 

Just before he left he turned to the intelligent 
young man who had acted as his guide and said: 

“Do you never suffer any inconvenience from the 
odor here?” 

“What odor, your highness?” asked the young 
man, in surprise. 

* © 


THE momeare of a concert given in a small 
town, instead cf putting “not transferable” on 
the tickets, posted a notice on the door: “No 
gentleman admitted unless he comes himself.” 


No visit to that city is considered | 





BIG MONEY 


is paid at Christmas time for 
— ty iene 
yrogra urnt 

Etching) — { you can make 
the handsomest, best selli 

articles that will be offered. 
With our PANOK OUTFIT, 
Pyrography is easily and quickly learned. It is the latest 
and a decorative art, and we give complete 

instructions with each outfit 


Our PANOK OUTFIT makes the most useful, 
instructive, money-making present you could 
give. Write for full details. 

P. F. RICK & CO., 521 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks. 


* INCE the announcement of 
our Reduced Price Sale a 
few weeks ago several hun- 

dred pieces oi suitings and 
cloakings have been disposed 
of. There is still a rich assort- 
ment, but you must act quickly if 
you wish to take advantage of it. 

Suits, Skirts and Cloaks 

made to order of the newest 
materials at one-third less 
than regular prices. Perfect 
in fashion, shape and work- 
manship. 

Note these reductions : 

Tailor-Made Suits; former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts, made of all-wool mate- 
rials; former $5, re- 



















duced to $3.34. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6, 


Costumes of Black 
Velvet Cords and 


to $11.34. 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 
Attractive Coats, former an $10, reduced to $6.67. 
reduced to $10. 


$15 Monte Carlo 
Rainy-Day and Walking Skirts, former price $6, 
redi to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 


Reduced Prices on —— Suits, . 
ravelling Suits, Raglans, Etc. 
We are also closing out a few Sample Suits, Skirts 
and Cloaks at one-half of regular prices. 
Catalogue, Samples and Reduced ‘Price-List 
will be sent free upon request. Every garment 
uaranteed to fit and please ; if it does not, send 
t back promptly and we wt// refund your money. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 




















® TRADE MARK 


Linenée 


REVERSIBLE 
Collars and Cuffs 


MEADE of Fine 
BS Cloth, and ex- 
actly resemble linen 
goods. Not to be 
confounded with pa- 
per collars and cuffs. 
Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 
cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 





Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
of Cufls, 25c. By mail 30c. 
Send 6c. (in U.S. stamps) 
for a Sample Collar or 
Pair of Cuffs. AME 
SIZE AND STYLE. 


lltus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 











The most important series of independent music volumes ever issued. 





ALREADY ISSUED: 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


For E Voice. For Low Voice. 
each, $1.60; cloth, gilt, each, $2.50 


p+} J 
FREDERIC CHOPIN 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50 ; cloth, gilt, $2.50 





IN PRESS: 
FRANZ LISZT 
Twenty Original Piano Compositions 


Edited by AUGUST SPANUTH 
Bound in paper, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.25 


ROBERT FRANZ 
FIFTY SONGS "ish Voice 


Edited by WM. F. APTHORP 
Bound in paper, each, $1.25; cloth, gilt, each, $2.25 





Send for booklet giving full details and list of volumes preparing. 


OLIVER. DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Deliciously Flavored 


RRuBifoam, 





trusted to imitate it. 


dentifrice is a remarkable indication of 





and pop ity. The genuine, 
Everywhe 


25 Cents Sample FREE. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 








THE American public can generally be trusted 
to discover the merit of an article like 


and a small army of manufacturers can also be 
The deluge of imitations 
which has followed in the wake of this perfect 
its 
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\\ Large size aia tions of these two charming pictures, Sy 
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Let 





in ten colors, free from lettering or advertising, suitable Z 
for framing and an ornament to any home will be 
mailed you FREE on request. Select the Nice Boy fas 
or the Naughty Boy, cut he Mil/ from two Mother’s ivi 
Oats packages and send to us with four cents in yy ; 
stamps to cover lag and the picture will be pe! 

sent youat once, without charge. Address, 


MOTHER’S OATS, 
. G, Akron, O. 
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What fills the hearts of Mother’s Boys with happiness and cheer 
On Christmas Day, that day of joys, the happiest of the wears ? 
| mag health of body, joyous mind, are due to perfect f ‘ood, 

For Mother’s Oats. the ealthful kind, pervades their every mood. 


What wonder, then, that good Saint Nick has chosen them site year 
To carry round his presents quick with sleigh and frisky ? ’ 
So tf adown your chimney-pot come books and skates and boats, 9 





A Holiday Gift FREE! 


The Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903 is one of the choicest gifts 
which could be offered for the holidays. It is indeed the most 
unique and artistic calendar of the year. There are four different 
plates, each lithographic reproductions as above of Royal Vienna 
China in 12 colors and gold, with the center countersunk and the 
borders embossed, and all this beauty emphasized with magnificent 
heads by Ryland, the English portrait-painter. Each 93¢ inches 
in diameter. We will send calendar free to any one who will 
forward full name and address with ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts or 
ten two-cent stamps. 

We prefer to receive the Fairy Box Fronts, and in this way 
the calendar costs you nothing. Fairy Soap is the purest and 
hand iest that money can buy, although its price is but 5 cents. 

‘Fits every hand; fit for any hand.’ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 31, Cuicaao, ILts 






They may have come, as like as not, from Boys of Mother’s Oats. 


— Packages Only. Always Fresh ana Sweet. 
THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., = CHICAGO. 




















The New Companion Sewing Machine. 
SWELL FRONT. ions 


NEARLY every year 


for the past ten Model 21 
years we have made 1903. e e 


some improvement in 
the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. The 
Swell Front on the No. 
2 Machine is one of the 
latest. It is a beauty. When not in 
use ‘as a Sewing Machine it makes a 
useful reading or sewing table. 

We call attention to the rzchness of 
effect, because the smooth, rounded 
surfaces appeal to the most refined; 
durability, because the cabinet-work 
throughout is finished in selected 
Quartered Oak. 

Although the Swell Front Model 
costs more to manufacture, we shall 
offer it at the same price charged for 
the former style. Each machine is 
warranted for fez years. A full set of 
Attachments is included. r 

action perfect. With my old machine I was 


P K I Cc E Ss . obliged to baste almost everything. The New 





I would not part with my New Companion 
Sewing Machine for double the price I gave if I 
could not get another.— A/rs. A. L. Mitchell, 
15 Nichols St., Haverhill, Mass. 






Style No. 2. 





I have one of your New Companion Sewing 
Machines, and like it very much. I have used 
it since April, 1894.—A. C. Englund, Des 
Moines, Towa. 


Your 1903 Model New Companion Sewing 
Machine arrived in perfect order, and is a first 


class machine in every respect. It runs lightly, 
makes very little noise, and works perfectly. 

I can highly recommend it to any one wishing a 
first-class sewing machine. It is equal to the 

$60 machines sold here.— A/rs. ¥. A. Wallace, 
Brownsville, Ore. 


I have given my sewing machine a very 
severe test, and find it is more than you claimed. 
It is a pleasure to use it. , 

A dealer who called was much surprised at 
the price, $21.75, and said it was practically 
the same machine sold by dealers for $55.00. 
A friend who has recently purchased a — 
examined my New Companion, and was com 
pelled to admit that it was equal in every 
respect to her machine, and that she was out of 
pocket $30.00. All who have seen it are 
highly pleased.—A/rs. Nellie A. Miller, Spring 
field, Mass. 


After giving your sewing machine a thorough 
trial on all kinds of family sewing, I consider its 


. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we Companion is so perfectly adjusted that I baste 
Style 1. rive Seeween, $19.00. deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office Only seams that require fitting, and the work 
Style 2. | need = = Drop Head, 21.75. east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we deliver any one of the is far superior. - Mrs. F. A. Smith, Tenino, 
S Full Parlor Cabinet machines freight paid to any freight office in Colorado, New Wash. 
tyle 3. with Drop Head, — 24.75. Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of M : h lad — 
M 4 -wing machine arrived in due time anc 
Send us your name and address and we will mail you an _ these four states. in ae anu: 2 vat hi hl » pleased ‘There 
attractive Illustrated Booklet containing detailed descrip- —_ ; oer . 6 ee eee 
tions and illustrations of the New Companion, together HOW TO SEND MONEY. Remittances in payment’ is not a $65 machine in our city any better 
—_ a list of wear gg gg a of work made on = for a New Companion Sewing Machine may be sent by Express than mine. It sews beautifully, and is a hand- 
it is panies 1 un ierctah yon with 2 Strictly High. Money-Order, by Post-Office Money-Order, by Bank Check or some piece of furniture,— A/rs. W. A. Funk, 
Grade Sewing Machine at such low prices. Draft, or in a Registered Letter. Oil City, Pa, 


& PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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